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PREFACE. 


IN preſenting a tranſlation of Gortz of Berlingen 
(Goetz von Berlichingen) to the public, it will 
b proper to ſay a few words on the character and 
defign of the author, and on the ſtate of ſociety 

and manners in Germany during the 15th centu- 
ry, where the ſcene of thg; drama is laid. 
The author, the celebrated Goethe, is known 
throughout Europe by various literary publicati- 
ons, icularly by his Sorrows f Werter ; a 
Kay. utiful in its ſeparate pictures, though in 
general tendency unfayourable to virtue and 
eſe. 5 and which but for this fatal objection, 
might have ranked with the moſt ſucceſsful efforts 
of modern genius. The play now offered to the 
public in an Engliſh dreſs is a production of a very 
different nature, and may be conſidered as afford 
ing a proof of the great verſatility of the author's 7 
wers. The principal character is a feudal Baron, 
wing in the reign of the Emperor Maximilian, 
year's and immediate predeceſſor to Charles 
th.) nurſed amidſt the ſtorms and tempeſts of 
that turbulent period, brave, generous, and ſincere, 
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poſſeſſing qualities ſuited to a diſordered ſtate of 
ſociety, and which ſuch a ſtate of ſociety is fitted 
to ſtrengthen and unfold. Of this troubled con- 
dition of Germany during the period already 
mentioned, it ſeems, indeed, to have been the prin- 
cipal deſign of Goethe to give an animated repre- 
ſentation, and for this purpoſe he has written this 
hiſtorical drama after the manner of Shakeſpeare, 
of whom he is well known to he an enthuſiaſtic 
admirer. Like the hiſtorical plays of our great 
Bard, it includes a period, and contains a hiſtory 


of ſeveral years; hence the ſcene is perpetually 


ſhifting even in the ſame act; and thus are viola- 


ted with the utmoſt diſregard, and even wantonnefs, 


all the unities of time and place. Like Shake- 
ſpeare our author exhibits a great variety of cha- 
racers, from the throne to the cottage, and often 
introduces individuals that ſerve leſs to advance 
the plot of a regular drama, than to relate the inci- 
dents or illuſtrate the manners of the age. Like 
him alſo, he paſſes by rapid tranſition, not only 
over diſtance of place, but from one train of ſenti- 
ment, to another that is oppoſite; his principal cha- 
raters are exhibited in almoſt every variety of 
fituation, from the moſt calm and peaceful, to the 
moſt tumultuous and terrible; and every where is 
diſplayed, not merely the power, but the prodi- 
gality of genius. It is to be feared indeed that 
the reader will diſcover this but faintly in this 
tranſlation ; in the German of Goethe however it 
is aſſuredly to be found. He whoſe taſte is form- 
ed on the laws of the Greek or the French ſtage 
will ſcarcely tolerate the irregularities of Gortz of 


Berlingen : 
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Berlingen: the diſciples of Shakeſpeare and nature 
will give* him welcome, and diſmiſs him with ap- 


plauſe. 


But to illuſtrate the manners exhibited in the 
following drama, it may be uſeful to enter into a 
few particulars reſped ing the ſtate of Germany at 
the period to which it refers. During a long ſea- 
ſon of turbulence and confuſion, the conſtitution 
of that great empire had undergone an almoſt en- 

tire change. The princes, the great nobility, the 
dignified eccleſiaſtics, the free cities, had eſtabliſh- 
ed their uſurpations on the ruins of the Imperial 
authority, and exerciſed them to the utter depreſ- 
ſion of the great body of the people, the cultiva- 
tors of the ſoil. The principles of order and po- 
litical union which had formed the various pro- 
vinces of Germany into one body, were nearly loſt; 
and the ſociety muſt have diſſolved, had not ſome 
appearance of dependance on the Em peror been 
preſerved by the forms of feudal ſubordination.* 
Among the other rights of ſovereignty exerciſed 
by the individual members of the Germanic body, 
was the right (if we may ſo expreſs it) of private 
wars. And as the cauſes of diſſenſion among that 
vaſt number of members were various and una- 
voidable, private wars aroſe perpetually, and were 
carried on withall the violence of reſentment, unre- 
ſtrained by ſuperior authority. Commerce was in- 
terrupted, induſtry ſuſpended, and rapine, out- 

rage, 


— 


* Robertſon's View of the State of Europe, p. 213, 
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rage, and exactions, became univerſal. Tbis ſtate 


of diſorder was aggravated during the period of 


which we ſpeak, by the imperfect light ſcattered 
over Germany from the free cities. The peaſan- 
try began to hear the accents of freedom, to ſee, 
as 2 to feel their oppreſſions; and aſſuming 

to themſelves the redreſs of their own grievances, 
they roſe in dreadful inſurrection, and carried eve · 
ry where murder and deſolation. 


The grievances of ſuch a ſtate of ſociety be- 
came intolerable, and various confederacies were 
formed among the different princes and nobles, 
for the maintenance of order, which as they ac- 

uired power, in their turns exerciſed oppreſſion. 

he inferior nobles naturally adhered to one or 
other of theſe confederacies, to which they lent 
their ſupport, and by which they were protected. 
In like manner the cities united in a league, the 
object of which was to check the extortions of the 
nobles; and every party was willing to obtain the 
ſanction of the Emperor to their proceedings, 
though refuſing to ſubmit to his arbitration. Theſe 
meaſures were altogether ineffectual in ſecuring 
the peace of the Empire; but in 1495 (a few 
years after the date aſſigned to this drama) Max- 
imilian ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing the Imperial 
Chamber, veſted with authority to decide all the 
differences among the members of the Germanic 


body, when the right of private wars was aboliſhed. 


In the previous ſtate of diſorder and confuſion, 
ſome of the inferior nobles, of generous ipirits, and 
fearleſs 
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fearleſs tempers, attempted to ſupport their indepen- 
dence againſt the confederacies of the greater nobles 
or princes, and courted the protection of the Em- 
peror, whoſe authority they ri to ſtrengthen. 
At the head of a band of this kind was Gortz of 
Berlingen, the moſt celebrated and generous war- 
rior of his day. Merciful to the peaſantry, kind 
and bountiful to his adherents, terrible to his foes, 
he enjoyed in ſecret the favour of Maximilian; 
but at length fell a ſacrifice to the intrigues of his 
enemies, and to that reſtleſſneſs of temper, engen- 
dered in him by the ſpirit of the times. 


This play was publiſhed in Germany about the 
year 1771. The author therefore could not in 
writing it, have any reference to the melancholy 
criſis in which Europe is at preſent involved. To 
prevent however any improper application, a few 
ſentences are ſoftened or expunged. 


March 20, 1799. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON. 


The Emrzror, MAxIMILIAN. 
GORTZ or BERLINGEN. 
CuARLES, his infant ſon. 
GeorGE, his page. 
Francis of Sickingen. 
Hans of _ 
Bis nor of 
. 75 ry" ES | 
REDERIC, 4is page, 35 | 
Yanmen Pag Of the Biſhop 5 Court. 
AzzorT of Fulda, | 
Orzazius, Docter of Laws. 1 
Baornz MarTIN, a Monk. 
Fzaxcis LRRsENM, @ Soldier. 
ö of tlie Secret Tribunal. 
MPERIAL COUNSELLORS. 
MacisTRATES of Heilbronn. 
CITIZENS of Heilbronn. 
GENERAL, Kiens and SOLDIERS of the ck of the Empire. 
Two TzxaDESMEN of Nuremberg. 
MizsNzs, 
SIEVERS, 
Linx, 
CoLe, 
Wirp, 
Maxx STuRrT, a Vaſal of the Palatinate. 
A STRANGER, 
 BriDEGROOM. 
An Or D PeasanTt, Father of the Bride. 
SOLDIERS and V ASSALS belonging to the different Parties of Ber 
lingen, Falkenhelm, and Bamberg. 
LanDLokD. d 
Ms&$$ENGER, 
GUARD. 
JaiLor. 


> Leaders of the rebellious Peaſontry. 


PEASANTS. 
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PzASANTS. 


ae of the Gyofies. 
HRICKS, | 
Wor, &c. J Oe: 


' ADELaips of Walldof. 

Exiz AZET AH, Wife of Gortz. 

Maxi, his Sifter. | 

MazGazer, an Attendant on Adelaide. 

PRASAN rs. | 
Gyrs1Es. 


Note. The name of Falkenhelm, which will be familiar to 
thoſe who are well read in the German Romances of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, has been ſubſtituted for 
that of N eiſſingen, as more eaſy to Engliſh pronunciation.— 
The Tranſlator has alſo ventured to change the 
tion of Francis for that of Frederic, to avoid the con 
which three characters of the ſame name might have occaſi- 


GORTZ OF BERLINGEN. 


SCENE, Schwartzenterg, in Franconia. An Inn. 


 - Mr1SNER and SI RVRAS at a table—Two SOLDIERS 
by the fire—LANDLORD. 


Sievers. (To the landlord). Cour, one e glaſs 
more, Hans ! 

Landlord. Why, you have never enough. | 

Meiſner. (Aſidè to Sievers) Tell us again that tory 

about Berlingen, it will vex thoſe Bambergers : they 

will be ready to burſt with envy. - 

Sievers. 1 — rs'! What are they doin here ? 

Meiſner. They - Adelbert of Falkenhelm 

up to the caſtle, where he has been for theſe two days 
paſt, and I ſuppoſe they're waiting to . bim back 

to Bamberg. 2 

Sievers. Who is this Falkenhelm? 


- ayer. The biſhop's right-hand, a powerful 2 
B man, 
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man, and one who would fain do our Gorts a ſervice. 


(ironicelh.) 


LE 


Sievers. He had better take care of himſelf, 

Meiſner. (In a low voice to Sievers) That will do! 
(aloud) How long has Gortz been again at enmity with 
the biſhop of Bamberg ? I thought all had been made 
ems, Yes. Ik aki ith priefts ; 

ers. Yes, I like your making up wi eſts; as 
ſoon as the biſhop fan? that A 0s no * to be 
gained by the conteſt, and that he had ever the worſt 
of it, he betook himſelf to his —_— and endeavour- 
ed to adjuſt matters, and the noble ſpirited Berlingen 
gave up to him in every thing, as is ever his cuſtom 
when he perceives he has the advantage. 
8 God preſerve him, he is a moſt excellent 

ight. 

Sievers.. Only think now, is it not ſhameful? At 
the very moment when he leaſt expected it, they bave 
ſeized and impriſoned one of his followers ; but they'll 
{mart for it. 

Meiſner. "Twas a pity that his laſt expedition did 
not ſucceed ; he muſt have been ſorely diſappointed at 
its failure. | 

Szevers, Such things do not mortify him long; but 
is it not ſurpriſing? fince he had made himſelf maſ- 
ter of every particular ; as the time the biſhop was to 
return from bathing, the number of his attendants, and 
the road he was to take; and if he had not been be- 
trayed, he would have turned the bath into holy water 
by putting the biſhop into it, and have given him a 

dry 2 into the bargain. | 

1/# Soldier. What have you to ſay about our biſhop? 
it's my belief you want to quarrel. | 
Sievers. Mind 219 own buſineſs. What have you 

* | 


to do with our tab 


* 


I Soldiar. (Sirilas hin.) 


2d Soldier. What do you mean by ſpeaking diſre- 
ſpe&fully of our biſhop ? 2 N . 
Sievers. Am I bound to anſwer your impertinent 


queſtions ? | 


Meiſner 
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Meiſner. Knock the villain down. 
2d Soldier. Come on, if you dare. (Try fall ages 


—_— Divides * Can't you keep the peace 
here? Zoands1 if quarrel) tee et and fight 
it fairly. My h e ſhall not be diſturbed by your 


broils, (turns the Klares out) and (to the otbers) you ye 
what would 


be at ? 
Meiner. Fair words, head may fuffer. 
Come comrade let's go and 12 fellows a drub- 


bing. 


Enter two $ . of Berlingen s party. 


1/7 Soldier. What is the matter here? 
Sievers. Gone me Peter—Veit, how fares it ? 
2d Soldier. friend, do not betray to whom 
1 (Softly) What, maſter Gortz in the 
icvers. (Softly is your r in 
neighborhood f 
Soldier. Hold your tongue, I ſay —have you had 
ah here ? 
* Ves. You muſt have met the raſcals with- 
out; they are Bambergers. 
ue Soldier. Bambergers! What do they do here 
einer. Why Falkenhelm is up at the caſtle on a 
viſit to the 8 and they ef; him. 
1/t Soldier. —— | 


— 181 — long — Fan's 


| Fes: o Wh) (To 
41 Two days already; but he will 
et wo ut he awa 
— 1 I heard one of thoſe f fellows ſay. go 1 
1/8 Soldier. (Softly to his companion) Did I not tell 
thee he was there? if we had only waited a little 


come Veit. 
| Stevers. Lend us a band firſt to thraſh theſe Bam- 


24 Soldier. You ars two already. We are obli 
to 89. Farewell. (Event. 


4 -GORTZ OF Act J. 
i . 
Sievert. The devil take theſe ſoldiers, they'll not 
ſtrike a ſtroke unleſs they are paid for it. 
Meiſner. I will be ſworn they have ſome ſcheme in 
hand. Whom do they ſerve ? 


Sievers. Why I ſhould not ſay, but it is Gortz of 


Berlingen. 
Meiſner. Well! let us ſee after thoſe fellows; as 


long as I have a cudgel, I care not a fig for their cheeſe 
ers. | [Exeunt. | 


An Inn in a Wood. 
Gor'Tz before the door among the trees. 


Gortæ. Where can my people linger! I muſt kee 
on foot, or ſleep will overpower me. Five days aol 
nights already on the watch. With what labour do we 
defend this ſittle ſpan of life and liberty! For this 
when once I have _— Adelbert! I will taſte reſt 
again. (Filling his glaſs) Again empty! (Setting down 
2 flaſk.) George! ins) As — as neither this 
nor courage fail, I Jaugh at the ambition and the ran- 

cour of princes. George! (calling.) Are ye ſendin 
now your plauſible Falkenhelm round to form cabals 
and to calumniate me? Do your worſt. I ſtand pre- 
pared. Thou haſt eſcaped me, biſhop, ſo ſhall thy fa- 
vored Adelbert diſcharge the hea _— Wh 
(ca 


George! (calling) is the boy deaf? George ling 


Enter George with a man's armour aukwardly put on. 


\_ Gortz, Where are you? Have you been aſleep? 


What — is this. (looking at his armour.) Let's 
look at r You're a good figure. Nay, be not a- 
bash'd, boy. Thou'rt a brave lad. If thou could'st 
GI. it now! What, is this Hans's cuiraſs ? | | 
George. He lay down to ſleep and unbuckled it. 
. a — 


9  » 


9 
1 
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" Gortz, He conſiders his eaſe more than his maſter 
does. | 
George. Be not angry. I ftole it ſoftly away to 
it on, and fetching my father's old ſword down 
from the wall, I ran into the field yonder to exerciſe 
myſelf a little, | | 
Gortz. And have been cutting and thruſting I ſup- 


poſe among the thorns and thiſtles. Is Hans aſleep 


still? ; | 
George. He' ſprang up at your voice, and ſent 
me to you ; I wanted to have got the armour off; but 
I heard you a ſecond and a third time. 

Gortz. Well, carry back his arms, and tell him to 
be ready.and to look after the horſes. 

George. I have fed them plentifully already, and 
—— on their bits again: You may mount when you 
will. 

Gortz, Bring me ſome wine; and give Hans a 
draught, and bid him be alert, the times require it. I 
expect every inſtant the return of my ſcouts. . 
e (In a tone of ſupplication.) Ah! my dear 

hows | | 

Gortz. What wouldſt thou? 

George. May not I go with yon ? 

- Gortz. Not now, another time. 

George. Another time ! another time ! That's what 
you always ſay. Oh! this time! this time! I will 
only run by the ſide of your horſe, only watch by you 
during the battle. I'll fetch you back the arrows you 
have ſhot away. | 

Gortz. The next time, George. You muſt have a 
cuiraſs and a visor : 

George. Pray let me go! If I had been with you 
laſt time you never would have Joſt your croſs-bow. 

Gortx. Why what doſt thou know about that? 

George. You threw it at the head of an enemy, and 
one of the foot-ſoldiers ſeized it and carried it off. You 
ſee I know. 

Gortx. Do my ſoldiers tell thee all this? 
George. Yes; and in return I whiſtle for them, and 
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teach them merry ſongs, while we are rubbing down 
the horſes together. | 
Gortæ. Thou'rt a brave boy ; 
George. Take me with you that I may prove it. 
_- Goriz. The next time, I will, upon my word. 
But unarmed as thou art, I would not ſuffer thee to 
enter the battle, the times to come will need ſoldiers. 
I tell thee, boy ! the days are fast approaching, when 
princes will offer treaſures for the man they now de- 
teſt. Go, George, give.Hans his cuiraſs, and bring 
me wine. [Exit George.] What can detain my peo- 
le! Their delay is unaccountable. A monk ! what 
rings him here at this time ? 
Enter Brother Martin. 


Gortz. Holy father! Good evening. Whither ſo 
late? Man of peace, thy activity might put knights 
to the bluſh. 

Martin. I thank you, my noble Lord. But I have 
no claim to the high title you give me. I am only a 
humble brother of my order. I am known by the 
name of Auguſtine in my cloifter, but I hear with 
most pleasure, my Christian name of Martin. 

Gortz. You are wearied, brother Martin, and 
without doubt thirſty. [Enter George with wine.) This 
wine comes opportunely, . 

Martin. A draught of water for me. I dare not 
drink wine. | 

Gortz. Is it againſt your vow ? 

Martin. No, my Lord; it is not to infringe my 
vow to taſte of wine, but becauſe the drinking of wine 
makes againſt my vow, I touch it not. 

Gortz, How do you explain that ? 


Martin. How happy for you, who do not under- 
ftand it 


Enter George with water. 


Gortz. (To George in a low woice,) Go to the road 
that leads from Dachſbach ; lay thine ear to the ground, 


and as ſoon as thou hear'ſt the ſound of horſes feet, 
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Wh & you Took . ſo m 4 earneſtneſe, 
brother? | | 


Martin. 1 was admiring you armour. | 
| Gortz. Do you covet ſuch a ſuit? It is irkſome 
and heavy to bear. | | Ly | 
Martin. What is not irkſome and heavy in this 
world ? and what burden can be more ve, what 
yoke more galling than the one I bear? Poverty, 
chaſtity, ang — f * 3 AR which 
fingly conſidered appears inſupportable to humanity 
Wet then muſt bs the peatiurs of: thake avant 
weight? Oh! my Lord | can the indolent tranquillity 
of our lives compenſate for the pleaſures, for the privi- 
leges which ſuch vows deprive us of? 

Gortz. Were not your vows ſo ſacred, I would per- 
ſuade you to abandon your cowl for a helmet ; would 
offer you a horſe, and invite you to become the compa- 
nion of my expeditions (Gortz rises, and goes to the 
fide of the flage, to ſee if George is returning.) 

Martin. Would to heaven my body poſleſſed 
ſtrength to ſupport the buckler ; my arm vigour to un- 
— a . — — A mide a dang - 
only to e croſs, di e enſigns of peace, or 
— g the ſmoakin aa. Hes conldft thou poiſe 
the lance, or wield the ſword. My voice attuned only 
to Aves and Hallelujahs, would be to my adverſaries 
the herald of my weakneſs ; while yours poſſeſſes po -- 
er to daunt and diſmay your foe! No exertion = 
own could prevent me finking again into that fi- 
tuation in ſociety, for which my creator, when he 
* 2 ordained me. 4 

( Gortz during this ſpeech has appeared unea reft- 
leſs, looking * Ge e | 
F Gortz. (Drinking) Here's to your ſafe arrival at 

ome. 

Martin, I might drink that with more propriety to 
you. To me, the return to my confinement is only 
| the renewal of miſery. But when you return to your 

caſtle with a conviction of your power, and of your 
| ſtrength; 
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ſtrength; when you, for the firſt time after long fatigue, 
ſecure from hoſtile attacks, diſarm and ftretch yourſelf 
in peace upon your couch, and yield up your ſenſes to 
that repoſe, which to you feels ſweeter after long tur- 
moil, than to me the draught that cools my burning 
thirſt, then, indeed, may you talk of happineſs. 

' Gortz, Such pleaſure is not often allowed me. 

Martin. (With the higheſt enthuſiaſm) But is, when it 
arrives, a fore-taſte of heaven! When you return laden 
with the ſpoils of your enemies, and pointing to the 
different ſuits of armour, recolle&, © The owner of this, 
I dragged from his horſe as he was taking aim at me; 
and he who bore that, I tumbled with his ſteed to the 
earth.” when you ride up the court-yard, and your 
friends come out with rapture to receive you; when 
your wife— ( filling his glaſs) To the healch of your 
wife! (wiping bis eyes) you are married? 

Gortz. To a noble excellent woman 

Martin. Happy he who poſſeſſes a virtuous woman! 
I have no wife, and yet woman was the crown of the 
creation. | | 

Gortz. (Afide) I pity him; the ſenſe of his ſituation 
. ſeems ſo heavily to oppreſs him. 


Enter George, running. 
George. My Lord! My Lord! I hear the galloppin 
of hatfos! 'T is they — 6: 8. r 
Bort. Lead out my horſe. Tell Hans to mount. 
Farewell, dear brother! Peace be with you! Be chear- 
ful and patient, God will comfort you. 
Martin. I entreat your name. 
Sortz. Excuſe me, and farewell! (be offers bim his 
left band) . e | 
Martin. Why do you give me your left hand? Am 
I unworthy of the warlike right. | 
Gortz. And if you were the emperor, you muſt ac- 
eept this from me: My right, though not uſeleſs in . 
war, is inſenſible to the preſſure of affection: it is one 
with my gauntlet: See! it is of Iron | 
Mari You are then Gorts of Berlingen! I thank 
. God, 
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God, that he has permitted me to ſee this man! 
this terror of the wicked, this ſafeguard of the juſt! 
Let me kiſs this hand, (taking his right band.) 2 
Gortz. You ſhall not. | | 
Martin. Oh! let me! Thou! more precious than. 
holy reliques thro' which the moſt ſacred blood has 
flowed, ſenſeleſs inſtrument, enlivened by the firmeſt 


confidence in God! | | 
Gortsz puts on his belmet and takes Bis lance. 


Martin continues. | 
I remember well, a monk viſited us about a year ago, 
who attended you when it was ſhot off, in the action 
before Landshuten: I remember how he related to us 
your ſufferings; and your fears, leſt the loſs of it ſhould 
prove injurious to you in the exerciſe of your darling 
rofeſſion of arms. How he deſcribed your joy at recol- 
ſedting the example of a ſoldier, who, though he had 
loſt an arm, yet had afterwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf as 
a moſt brave and active knight. I ſhall never forget it. 


Two Soldiers enter. 
Gortz goes towards them; they converſe privately. 


Martin continuing in the mean lime. | 
I ſhall never forget, with what ſincere and pious conſi- 
dence in God he repeated the Text; © Had I twelve 
hands, and were thy grace not with me, what would 
ken pb but poſſeſſing it, with one alone—” 
tx. (To the Soldiers) In the Haſlacher wood 
then, (turning haſtily to Martin) Farewell, worthy bro- 
ther. (embraces him.) 

Martin. Forget me not! I can never forget thee! 
[Exit Gorts. How my heart throbbed with emotion 
while I but Jooked on him! he ſpoke not; but my ſpirit 
could diſtinguiſh his. There is a luxury in contemplat- 
ing a truly t man. | 
k — 5 everend Father! will you paſs the night 
Martin. Can I have a bed? | 
George. 
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George. No Father, I know of beds only by hear- 
fay: but there is plenty of ſtraw in our quarters. 
Martin. Very well. What is your name? 
George. George, Reverend Father. 
Martin. George! your ſaint is a brave patron. 
George. They ſay he was a knight, and ſo I mean 
to be. | 
Martin. (Taking out a breviary) Hold! there he i 
follow his example, be brave, and fear God. [Exit 
George. ) (looking at the picture of Saint 
George.) ! what a beautiful gray! if I but 
ſuch one! And the fine golden armour! That's a 
frightful dragon! Well! ( /ghing) I'll go and ſhoot 
ſparrows. Holy George! make me but tall and ſtrong 
give me but ſuch a lance, helmet and horſe, and then 
2 the dragon come if he will. Eis.] 


— 
Sex, Yarthauſen, Gorts's Cafſtle. 
Elizabeth, Maria, ſeated at work, Charles. 


Charles. Pray, aunt, tell me gain that ſtory 
about the 8 child. It was ſo pretty 
Maria. Tell it me, you little rogue, and then I ſhall 
ſee if you have attended to me. 
Charles. Stay a little. —Let me conſider.—“ There 
* was once” — Ves, There was once a little boy, and 
his mother was very fick; and ſo—and ſo he went 
Ae, No 1-4 Then faid his 
aria. No!—& Then ſaid his mother to hi 
e dear child * 
Charles, I am very ſicx 
Maria. And cannot go out. 
Charles. © And ſhe gave him ſome money, and faid 
* go and buy a cake for your breakfaſt ;—and there— 
„ I gear man— 3 
Maria No! © The child went, and met an old man 
© © who was — Now, Charles! „Who was— 
| Charles; 
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Charles. © Who was . . . old— 

Maria. To be ſure; e Who could ſcarcely walk, 
« and ſaid, my good child— 

Charles. © Grve me ſomething, for I have not taſted 
ic bread theſe two days. And the little boy gave him 
his mone 

Maria. That was meant to buy him a 

Charles. © Then the old man ſaid— 

Maria. © Then the old man took the child— 

Charles. Oh! © By the hand, and ſaid—(for he 
was a holy man) © and ſaid, dear child— 

Maria. © The Mother of God will reward you for 

* your charity. Whatever fick perſon you ſhall — 

Charles. * With your hand” It was the right band, 
was it not ? 

. Maria. Yes. 

Charles. © Shall be 3 healed.” 

Maria. © Then the little boy ran home, and could 
1 ſcarce ſpeak for joy; 

Charles. © And fell upon his mother's neck, and 
* wept for joy. 

Maria. And his mother cried out, What change 
“ js this which I feel! And was—” Now, Charles | 
Charles, ©& And was—and was — 

Maria. You do not attend, child.“ And was made 
« well from that very hour. And the little boy healed 
* both kings and emperors, and became ſo rich that he 
te built a monaſtery.” 

Elizabeth, I can not conceive what detains m buf: 
band. He has- now been abſent five „ and 
2 to have accompliſhed his defign noft immedi. 


. I have been long uneaſy. If I were to 
a man who ſhould expoſe elf to ſuch conti- 
nual dangers, I ſhould die with anxiety within the firft 
year. 
Elizabeth. T thank God that he has endowed me with 
more fortitude. 


Charles. But is m father obliged to ride if it. 
is ſo dangerous? F MY 


Maria. 
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Maria. It is his pleaſure. 

_ Elizabeth. To be ſure he muſt, my love. 
Charles. What for? | 
Elizabeth. Don't you remember, the laſt time he 

brought you home ſome nuts? i 
Charles. Will he bring me any this time, do you think? 

Elizabeth. I dare ſay he will. Liften! ere was 

once a taylor at Stutgard, who' was an excellent bow- 

man, and won the prize at Cologne. | 

Charles, Was it much? | 
Elizabeth. A hundred crowns, and afterwards they 

refuſed to pay it to him. 

Maria. as not that ſhameful, Charles. 

Charles. Good-for-nothing people! 

Elizabeth. And the poor taylor came in t dif- 
treſs to your father, eee. him to aſſiſt him in 

tting his money; and your father ſallied out, and 
ized two merchants belonging to Cologne, and kept 
them in priſon till the magiſtrates had paid the poor 
man the money. Would not you have gone too, on 
ſuch an occaſion „ ; 

Charles. No, for one muſt then paſs through that 
thick dark wood, where the gypſies aud witches live 

Elizabeth. You are a brave fellow indeed, to be 
afraid of gypſies and witches. | 


*4% 
= 


Maria Lou will do better, Charles; live quietly at _ 


your own caſtle, like a good Chriſtian Knight. Upon 
one's own eſtate there are always opportunities enough 
of being uſeful. The braveſt Knights do often more 
harm than good in their expeditions, 

- Elizabeth. Siſter, you know not what you ſpeak. 
God grant that my boy may become a brave man like 
his father; and never may he follow the example of 
Falkenhelm, who acts ſo faithleſsly towards my haſband 
Maria. We will not decide in this caſe, Elizabeth. 
My brother is much exaſperated, and you have imbibed 
a portion-of his reſentment. But I have been a mere 


ſpeCtator in the whole affair, and can judge with more 
* oy 7 03 sgi | r 
_ Elizabeth. His conduct is not to be defended. 


Maris. 
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Maria. What I have heard of him has impreſſed 


me in his favour—how many traits of courage and gene- 
rofity has your huſband himſelf repeated to us of him? 
In what harmony and affe&ion did they live together in 
their youth, when they were both Pages of Honor to 
his Highneſs the Margrave. 92 5 
Elizabeth. That may be: but tell me, can the man 
poſſeſs generoſity of ſpirit who betrays his beſt friend, 
who {ls his ſervices to his enemies, and who en- 
deavors, by the falſeſt repreſentations, to io him 
with the good Emperor, at preſent ſo favorably inchn- 
ed towards him ? | 

Charles. (Running in.) My father! My father! 
the horn ſounds from the watch-tower. Hola! hola 
Throw open the gates there! 

Elizabeth, Ah! he returns victorious ! 


Enter a Soldier. 


Soldier. We have had a tedious chace, but at laft 

we have brought home noble game. God keep you 
cious ladies. | 

Elizabeth. Falkenhelm 1s then in your power ? 

Soldier. He, and three of his attendants. 

9 2 How happened it you were ſo long a- 
way 

Soldier, We lay in ambuſh for him between Nu- 
remberg and Bamberg. He did not appear, and yet 
we were certain he muſt be on the way; at laſt we 

ot 3 that he had taken a bye road, and 

ad arrived undiſcovered at the count of Schwartzen- 


* 

Elizabeth. Schwartzenburg ! Do they want to ex- 
cite him alſo to enmity againſt my huſband. 
Soldier. I told my maſter that was their intention, 

the moment I heard that Falkenhelm was on a vifit 
there. Well, away we gallop'd to the Haſlacher wood, 
and at length met Falkenhelm attended only by four 


ſervants.' 

| Maria, My heart trembles with apprehension. 
Soldier. I and my comrade, as my maſter had 
ad St _ - commanded 
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commanded us, faſtened upon Falkenhelm as if we 
would have grown to him, and completely prevented 
him ſtirring or freeing: himſelf ; in the mean time my 
Cord and Hans took care of his attendants; but one 
of them has eſcaped us. | | 
Elizabeth. I am curious to ſee this Falkenhelm; - 
will they be here immediately ? 

Soldier. I left them in the valley, in a quarter of 
an hour muſt arrive. 

Maria. He will be ſadly dejeted. 
- Soldier. Yes, he looks gloomy enough. 

Maria. The fight of him in ſuch circumſtances will 
pain me to the heart. 

Elizabeth. Well, I will * ee you 
will all have good _ ſuppoſe | 

Soldier. We are all hungry enough. 

Elizabetb. Take the keys of the cellar, and fetch 
ſome of the beſt wine, you have well deſerved it. [Exit] 

Charles. Aunt, I will go with you. 

Maria. Come, boy ! [Exeunt.} 

Manet Soldier. 


Soldier. The lad does not take after his father, or 
he would have gone with me to the ſtable. _ 
Enter GorTz of Berlingen, and ADELBERT of Fal- 
kenhbelm with attendants. 
Gortz. (Laying bis ſword and helmet on the table). Un- 
buckle my cuiraſs here, and give me my cloak. Reft 
will now taſte ſweet to me. Brother Martin thou 


reat agitation.) Be of good courage, 
pere are your cloaths ? I hope they have not been 
loft in the D the page) alk 


the b , and ſee that nothing 
lend you ſome of mine. | 
F Im. Let me remain as I am, it ſigniſies not. 
Gortz, I can give you a nice clean enough : 
to be ſure it is only coarſe ſtuff, tis too tight 


for me; I had it on at the marriage of his highneſs the 


Count Palatine, that day when your biſhop * 
| 5 
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much rancour againſt me. I had ſunk two of his veſ- 
ſels on the Mayne about a fortnight before, and as I 
and Francis of Sickingen went into the Hart inn at Hei- 
delberg; half way up the ſtairs there is a landi 
place with an iron railing, you know; and there 
the biſhop, who ſhook hands with Francis as he paſſed 
up, and as I followed gave me too his hand. I laughed 
within myſelf, and ſaid to the Landgrave of- Hanau, 
who was always gracious to me, The biſhop took me 
by the hand, I'd wager any = he did not know me.“ 
e biſhop overheard me, for I ſpoke aloud on purpoſe, 
and coming up to me in a great paſſion, he ſaid, you 
have gueſſed right, it was only becauſe I did not-know 
you that I offered you my hand.” My Lord, Fanſwer- 
ed, I perceived you miſtook me, and fince- that was the 
caſe, there you have your hand again. Then the little 
man grew as red as a Jobſter with rage, and ran to 
complain of me to count Lewis, and the prince of Naſ- 
ſau. We have often laughed about it ſince. 
Falkenbelm. I entreat you, leave me to myſelf. 
Gortz. For what reaſon—(earne/tly,) I pray you be at 
eaſe. You are in my power, but I will never miſuſe it. 
Falkenhelm. I never felt a fear on that account. 
Your honor and your knighthood both forbid you. 
Gortz. And you know well that they both are 
ſacred to me. | 
Falkenbelm, I am a priſoner—of the reſt I am 
eareleſs. | 
Gortz. You ſhould not talk thus. Suppoſe you had 
to do with princes who would throw you loaded with 
chains into a dungeon, and perhaps command the 
watch to rouſe you at every quarter from your ſleep,” 


ar — | 
[The attendants come in with cloaths, Falkenhelm 
diſarms, and puts them on.] * 4 


Enter CHARLES. 


Charles. Good morrow, Father. | 12 
Gortz. Good morrow boy, (liſinr bim) how hays 


Gharles. 


you been of Late. 


.« caſtle on the river Yart, which has belon 
„ centuries by right and by inheritance to the Lords of 


he does not know _— own | Fay 
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Cbarles. Very clever, father, my aunt ſays I am 
clever. | 

Gortz. So! 

Charles. Have you brought me any thing 3 

Gortz. No; not this time. 

Charles. I've learnt a great deal fince you've been 
gone. Shall I tell you the * the boy? 

Gortz. After dinner, after dinner. | 

Charles. I know ſomething. | 

Gortz. Why, what may that be? 


Charles. arthauſen is the name of a village and 
or two 


« Berlingen.” 
Gortz, Doſt thou know the Lord of Berlingen? 
Charles. (Looks fleadfaſily at him.) 
Gortz. (Aſide, laughing) Thron h ſheer learning 
To the child) Why 


to whom does Yarthauſen belong ? 
| Charles. © Yarthauſen is a - 6 and caſtle on the 
« river Vart.“ | 
Gortx. That was not what I aſked : I was acquaint- 


ed with every path, wood, and wild of it, before I 


knew what river, village, or caſtle meant What, is 
thy mother in the kitchen ? 
Charles, She is getting ſome roaſt lamb and turnips 


y. 
Gortz. Thou canſt tell that then, little ſcullion boy. 
arles. And my aunt is roaſting an apple for my 


ſu 
_— Can't you eat it raw. 


Charles, It taſtes better roaſted. 

Gortz. Thou muſt ever have ſomething ſet * for 
thee. Falkenhelm, I will return to you immediately : 
I muſt go and ſee my wife. Come, Charles! 

Charles, Who is that man? 

Gortz, Go, make him welcome, and tell him to be 
chearful. 


»-- Charles. There; man! there's my hand for thee. 
Bo merry. Why dinner will be ready directly. 


F. — KY 
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Falkenhelm. (Taking him up in his arms and kiſſin 
him) Happy Child! who can imagine no greater evil 
than the delay of the dinner ! God give you much joy 
of the boy ! Berlingen. | 

Gortz. Where there is much light, there will alſo 
be ſtrong ſhadow. Yet was he welcome to me. We 


will ſee what is to be done. 
[Exeunt Gortz and Charles.) 
Adelbert of Falkenbelm. (alone) 


Oh! that I could awake, and ſhake off this horrible 
conviction, as a feveriſh dream]! In Berlingen's power, 
from which I had juſt extricated myſelf! A priſoner to 
the man I have moſt injured, whoſe very remembrance 
I avoided as I would fire; whom ſought to have cruſhed 
to the earth! And he! the ſame noble-ſpirited, ge- 
nerous Gortz! Holy God! what can, what will ariſe 
from it all ? - Brought back, Adelbert ! into the very 
hall where we ſported together as boys, when thou 
lov'dſt him, with thy firſt, thy moſt ardent affections, 
and hung upon him, and valued him as thine own ſoul ! 
But who could ever know him, and yet hate him? 
I am unmanned, I fink to nothing here. Oh! days of 
Innocence and peace, ye are long paſt for ever, when 
old Berlingen ſate yonder by the fire, while we played 
together around him, and loved each other with the fer- 
vency and the innocence of angels! How will the biſho 
and my friends be mortified! I know the whole 1 
will take an intereſt in my misfortune. But what 
ayails it? Can they beſtow upon me the treaſure that 


I graſp after ? 
Enter Gon T2, (with a flaſk of wine and goblets. 


Gortz. Till dinner is ready we'll drink a flaſk. 
Come, fit you down, and conſider yourſelf at home. 
Imagine you are only again with Gortz. *Tis long fince 
we have lat together, long ſince we have emptied a flaſk 


together. | 
C Fallenbelm. 
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_ Falkenbelm. Thoſe times are for ever! 

Gortz. God forbid! Though to be ſure, we can 
ſcarcely again expect to enjoy days of ſuch careleſs, un- 
ed happmels, as we paſſed in our youth at the 
Margrave's court, when we ſſept together, and purſued 
our exerciſes together. I remember the days of m 
youth with joy! Don't you recolle& my quarrel wit 
that Poliſh baron, whoſe curled and frizzled hair I ruf- 
fled accidentally with my ſleeve? : 

Fullenbelm. It was at table; he ſtruck at you with 
his knife. 

Gortz. Which I luckily warded off. You took up 
the quarrel, and attacked his comrade. We always 
ſtood by each other like brave youths; and for ſuch 
every one acknowledged us ( fillmg bis glaſs,) Caſtor 
and, Pollux! What pleaſure it gave me when the Mar- 
grave addreſſed us by thoſe names. 

Falkenhbelm. It was the biſhop of Wurtzburg that ſo 
named us. 

Gortz. He was a moſt learned lord! and yet fo affa- 
ble: I ſhall remember as long as I live how he careſſed 
us, commended our affection for each other, and decla- 
red, that he conſidered that man as bleſſed who poſſeſſed 
a twin-brother in his friend. | 

Falkenbelm. No more of that 

Gortz. Why not? Nothing is fo delightful to me 
after fatigue, as the remembrance of thoſe pleaſures 
that are paſt. Truly, when I recolle& how we bore joy 
and ſorrow together, were every thing to each other, and 
how I cted our whole lives would have in the 
ſame bond of union. Was not this thought all my com- 
fort when this hand was ſhot away before Landshuten, 
when thou attendedſt and watchedſt me with more than 
brother's affection? I hoped then, that Adelbert would 
have been in future my right hand, would have ſup- 
pn the place to me of that I had ſo unfortunately loſt, 

ut now ! | 
_ Falkenbelm. (Turning away his face, and with great 
emotion,) Oh! do not— 

Gortæ. If thou hadſt but followed me when I W 
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ted thee to follow me to Brabant, all had yet been well. 
But thou wert then ĩmmerſed in the frivolous diſſipation 
of a court, in the idle or enervating ſociety of women. 
Did I not tell thee, when thou gav'ſt up thy time to 
titled goſſips, when thou prattledſt with them of diſcon- 
tented marriages, forſaken maidens, or of the perſonal 
defects of their acquaintance, did I not tell thee then, 
Adelbert, thou wouldf be a villain! 
Falkenhelm. (fternly) To what purpoſe all this? 
Gortz. Would to God, I could forget, or that it was 
otherwiſe! Art thou not as free, as nobly born as any 
in Germany; ſubject ny to the Emperor, and canſt 
thou crouch amongſt vaſſals? What oweſt thou to the 
biſhop? Canſt thou dread the inſult of a powerful 
neighbour, when thou poſſeſſeſt arms and friends to re- 
tort them with intereſt? Thou undervalueſt the dignity 
of a free knight, who depends only on God, his ſove- 
reign, and himſelf; from ſuch a height, Oh! how 
couldft thou deſcend, to cringe as the firſt courtier of a 
miſerable prieſt? 
Falkenhbelm. Hear me ſpeak | 
Gortæ. Why, how canſt thou defend thyſelf? 
Faltenbelm. Thou think'ſt of princes as the wolf of 
ſhepherds; and yet canſt thou complain that the 
guard the ſafety of their country and their people? Is 
not their peace continually diſturbed by thoſe licentious 
knights who attack their vaſſals in the open high-ways, 
who ſpread fire and deſolation in their . caſtles and their 
—_— But let the hereditary enemy of his throne 
attack the Emperor, then will danger ſcarce rouze theſe 
bold ones from their inactivity, or inſult urge them to 
protect themſelves. In ſuch contingencies, is not that 
a bleſſed ſpirit that inſpires princes with the wiſh of 
tranquilizing Germany, of defending law and juſtice, 
and of ſecuring to every one of every rank, the bleſ- 
ſings and advantages of peace? And do we deſerve 
contempt, Berlingen ! if we throw ourſelves on their 
protection which Is neareſt to us, inſtead of having re- 
courſe to that diſtant majeſty which is ſcarcely in a fi- 
tuation to defend itſelf ? | 
Gorts, 
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Gortz. Ves! yes! I underſtand thee Falkenhelm! 
Were princes as hoy paint'ſt them, we ſhould indeed 
have all our moſt ſanguine wiſhes would require. Tran- 

uillity and peace ! I can ey believe it! Such is 
the cry of every marauder who longs for an opportuni- 
ty of conſuming his booty with impunity The 
public good !—It they were never grey till anxiety 
on that account made them turn ſo—And they im- 

ſe upon our good Emperor in a ſhameful manner. 
He means well, and would willingly remove abuſes. 
Every day ſome new adviſer comes, and propoſes ſome 
new amendment. And becauſe his majeſty eafily con- 
ceives, and need but ſpeak to ſet thouſands in motion, 

he imagines it as eaſy to execute as to command,— 
Proclamation follows proclamation—which are no ſoon- 
er iſſued than forgot. But as to thoſe hireling aſſiſ- 
tants, the mean inſtruments of princes in their trade, 
they keep cloſe at their heels, and boaſt of the 
= ſecurity of the kingdom, till they have got the 
little folks completely under their feet. I will be ſworn 
that many of them thank God in their hearts, that the 
Turk is too powerful for the Emperor to attack. 

Falkenhelm. Youſeeonly from your own point of view. 

Gortz, So does every man! The queſtion is, on 
whoſe fide is right and light; and your ways at leaft 
{hun the day. | 

Falkenbehn. You are authorised to ſpeak—I am 
your priſoner, ' 

Gortz. If your conſcience is pure, you are free But 
how is this boaſted peace of the land preſerved ? I re- 
member well, when as a boy of ſixteen I attended the 
Margrave to the diet, how vehemently the princes har- 
rangued upon the ſubject, and how loudly the ecclefi- 
aſtics in particular declaimed in its favour. Your Bi- 
ſhop quite deafened the good Emperor with his clamor ; 
as if, forſooth ! his heart had been the very ſeat of juſ- 
tice and uprightneſs. And now he himſelf, in defi- 
ance of thoſe doctrines, and at the very moment when 
L leaſt expected it, dares to ſeize and detain one of my 
followers! Has not every thing between us been ac- 
eommodated ? What has he to do with that man ? 


Falkenbelm. 
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Fallenbelm. It happened without his knowledge. 
Goertz. Why then does he not give him up again? 
Falkenhelm. Becauſe your follower has not behaved 
as he ought to have done? 
Gortz. (With great comtempt) Has not behaved as 
he ought to have done! By my oath, he has done as he 
ought to have done, as certainly as he has been taken 
priſoner by your and the biſhop's connivance. Do you 
imagine that I was only born to-day, that I cannot ſee 
into your defigns ? ; 
' Falkenhelm. Your. ſuſpicions carry you too far, and 
do us an injuſtice. 
Cort. Adelbert! Shall I ſpeak to you from m 
heart? I am a thorn in your ſight, as inſignificant as 
am, nor are Sickingen or Selbitz leſs ſo, becauſe we are 
reſolved to periſh rather than thank any one except God 
for the air we breathe, or to pledge our fealty or ſervi- 
ces to any but the Emperor. Tis for this reaſon you 
ſeek to enſnare me, for this that you calumniate me to 
his majeſty, to your friends, and to my neighbours, and 
are continually watching to take advantages againſt me. 
You are determined to get me out of your way, by an 
means, and at any rate. For this you took my 1 
ifoner, becauſe you ſuſpected I had ſent him out as a 
hoy upon you, and only in this has he offended you, 
that he refuſed to betray his maſter to you. And thou, 
Adelbert! art their tool, their engine 
Falkenhelm. Berlingen 
GSGortz. No more of it! I deteſt theſe explanations: 
one — or the other is ever deceived by them, and 
eommonly both. 


CHARLES, (running in) 


Dinner! Dinner! Father. 

Gortz. A pleaſant hearing! Come, Falkenhelm: 
you were wont to be * with the ſociety of women; 
and I hope my family may contribute to render you 
more cheerful, 

[Exeunt } 
SCENE, 
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ScENE, The Biſhop's Palace at Bamberg. 
The Dining Hall. 


The BisHoP or BAMBERG, ABBOT oF FULDA, 
OLEARIUsS, VERITAS, COURTIERS, at Table. 


The Deſert remaining. Servants attending with wine. 


Biſhop. Do many of the German nobility ſtudy at 
preſent at Bologna ? Ne . 

Olearius. Many, both of the noble and plebeian 
ranks; and to f. without * they bear away 
the higheſt praiſes from thence. e expreſſion, & As 
« ſtudious as a German nobleman,” has quite paſſed 
into a proverb among the academicians. And while 
thoſe of a lower rank evince- the moſt laudable ambi- 
tion to obtain thoſe diſtinctions from talents which 
birth has denied them; the nobles ſtrive with a ge- 
nerous emulation to add the graces of accompliſh- 
ments to the ſplendor of their native and inborn digni- 


Veritas. © As ſtudious as a German nobleman !” 
that is a proverb I never heard in my life before! | 
Olearius. I aſſure you it is true; they are the ad- 
miration of the whole univerſity. Some of the eldeſt 
and moſt learned will ſoon return with doctor's degrees. 
The Emperor will be happy to inveſt them with the 
firſt dignities of the ſtate. . 

Biſhop. No doubt he will. 0 

Abbot of Fulda. Do you happen to know a young 
man—he—he—comes from Heſſe. 

Olearius. There are many Heſſians there. 

Abbot of Fulda. His name is—his name is — Can 
none of you tell? His mother was a von—Oh! his fa- 
ther loft an eye, and was Marsbal von — | 

Veritas. Von Wildenholz ? | 

Abbot of Fulda, Yes, Von Wildenholz. 7 

Olearius. Oh! yes, I know him perfectly well. He 
is a young man of great promiſe. He is particularly 
admired for his talent in 9— 

Abbot 
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Abbot of Fulda. That he had from his mother. 

1 Veritas. I dare ſay her huſband never admired her 
or it. 
. - Biſbop. What did you ſay was the name of that 

Emperor who wrote your famous code of laws ? 

Olearius. bh, uſtinian. i | 

Biſbop. eat man ! To his health! 

Olof o his memory (A dad. 

Abbot of Fulda, That muſt be a very fine book. 

Olearius. It may indeed be called the book of books. 
A complete epitome of all laws ; that prepares a deci- 
ſion for every caſe that can preſent itſelf, And what- 
ever may occur obſolete or obſcure, is elucidated by 
the loſlaries with which the moſt learned men of the 
age 1 ve ornamented and enriched this invaluable 
work. | 

Abbot of Fulda. An epitome of all laws! Why, 
the ten commandments then muſt be among them ? 

Olearius. Implicite, certainly, not exphicite. 

Abbot of Fulda. That was what I meant. 

—_ And what to me appears the moſt admira- 
ble, a kingdom as you ſay might enjoy the ſecureſt 
peace and freedom, where theſe laws were perfectly 
eſtabliſhed and judiciouſly adminiſtered. 

Olearius. ithout doubt. tg; 

Biſhop. Come, To all Doctors of Laws. (Drinking.) 

earius. I know how to appreciate the high honor 
you do me. Would to God ſuch were the ſentiments 
of my native country. | 

| Abbot of Fulda. From whence are you, moſt learned 
Sir? | | 
Olearms. From Frankfort on the Mayne—at your 
Eminency's ſervice. 

Biſhop. Are not gentlemen of your profeſſion in high 
repute there? From whence can that ariſe ? 

Olearius. It is fingular enough. I only returned 
there to claim my patrimonial inheritance, and the peo- 
ple had very near ſtoned me when they underſtood I 
was a doctor of laws. | | 

Abbot of Fulda. God forbid. 


Olearius. 
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Olearius. But I account for it in this manner.— The 
juriſdiction which is at preſent in the greateſt force and 
credit all around there, is exerciſed by men who are 

totally ignorant of the Roman ſyſtem of law; they con- 
fider it ſufficient to poſſeſs from age and experience an 
exact knowledge of the private and public ſituation of 
the town. Thus its inhabitants, and the neighbour- 
hood, are regulated by old cuſtoms, and governed by 
few ſtatutes. 

Abbot of Fulda. That is a good plan. 

Olearius. But human life is ſhort, and in one gene- 
ration every caſe will not occur. Our code is a collec- 
tion of precedents for centuries back. Befides, the 
will and opinions of mortals are modified by chance 
and by caprice, and what the occurrence of to-day juſ- 
tifies, the event of to-morrow will condemn : us 
confuſion and injuſtice are unavoidable. All this is 
determined and prevented 2 the laws, for the laws 
are decifive and unchan g 

Abhot of Fulda. That is certainly better. 

rius. The A way” 3 = — 
ledged by the people, who however fon ma 
of — are always in the higheſt 9 4 
by any novelty that propoſes to lead them out of their 
courſe, even though the alteration ſhould be of the 
greateſt benefit to them. They conſider perſons of my 
profeſſion as enemies to the ſtate, or defrauders of the 
public, and are almoſt mad with rage, when one of us 
only thinks of eftabliſhing himſelf amongſt them. 

_ Veritas. You are from Frankfort. I am well ac- 
1232 with many of that place, and was there at 

e Emperor Maximilian's coronation. I do not how- 
ever remember any of your name. 

Olearms. My father was called Oilman, but to a- 
void miſtakes in the title of my Latin works, I diftin- 
guiſh myſelf, after the example, and by the advice of 
many celebrated literati, by the name of Olearius. 

Veritas. You did well to tranſlate ita prophet re- 
eeives no honour in his native country, and your name 
might have been liable to a ſimilar negle& in its original 
language. Olearius. 


— 
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Olearius. It was not in that apprehenſion that I 
changed it. 
Veritas, Moſt things have two cauſes, | . 
Abbot of Fulda. (mu/ong) A rept has no honor 
in his own country—hem !—hem 
Veritas. Does your Reverence know why ? 2000 
Abbot of Fulda. I ſuppoſe becauſe he was born and 
bred there. | 
Veritas. Certainly that is one of the reaſons. The 
other is, becauſe on a nearer acquaintance with theſe 
ſeers, the halo of reverential awe and devotion vaniſhes, 
which at a diſtance dazzled and deceived us; and they . 
then fink down to an equality with the meaneſt of 
their neighbours. | 
Olearius. Are you paid for telling truth? 
Veritas. I have the honeſty to think it, and the cou- 
rage to ſpeak it. | 
| Olearius. But you are ſtill deficient in one excellent 
pony; the diſcretion to know where and when 
to. Y WE | 
e. My remark cannot be inapplicable, fince it 
excites your reſentment. | 
Olearius. Court fools are diſtinguiſhed by their mot- 
ley ſuit ; and it were childiſh to reſent any thing they 
ſay or do in the courſe of their profeſſion. By way of 
precaution however, I would adviſe you to aflume the 
cap and bells. 
Veritas. Nay! where did you take your 
that I may make a memorandum of it, and go immedi- 
ately to the right place, in caſe I ſhould ever feel incli- 
ned to follow your advice? 
Olearius. You are impertinent. 
Veritas. And you are conceited. | 
(The biſbop, abbot, & c laugh.) alt 
Biſbop. Come, Come; not ſo haſty, firs! Nothing 
that paſſes at table ought to be reſented: Let us change 
the converſation, Veritas, 


Veritas. There is a place called Saxenhauſen, near 
Frankfort— | 


_ Olearms. 


D 
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Olearius. What is ſaid now of the expedition againſt 
the Turks, my lord? © ; 

Biſhop. The emperor has no wiſh ſo near his heart at 

reſent, as to tranquiliſe the Empire, to reconcile civil 
Efcords, and to ſtrengthen and ſupport the judicial au- 
thority.—When theſe ends are accompliſhed, they ſay, 
he means to march in perſon againſt the enemies of his 
throne and of chriſtianity. At preſent, domeſtic divifi- 
ons completely employ his attention, and in ſpite of a 
forty year's peace, 1 has the ap nce of a 
field of battle. Franconia, Suabia, the Upper Rhine, 
and the adjacent provinces, are laid waſte by the inroads 
of daring and licentious knights. Sickingen, the 
maimed Selbitz, and Berlingen with the Iron hand, 
brave, in that nei ghbourhooc , the imperial authority. 
The laſt in JETER; has been, for many years paſt, 
my irreconcileable enemy, and has diftrefſed and moleſ- 
ted me beyond expreſſion. But I have every reaſon to 
hope, this will not be much longer in his power. The 
emperor holds his court at preſent at Augſburg: we 
have taken our meaſures, and I think they cannot fail. 
5 are you acquainted with Adelbert of Falken- 

elm | 

DOlearius. No, an t pleaſe your highneſs. 
Biſbop. If you but wait his — ou may congra- 
tulate yourſelf on having ſeen the nobleſt, moſt accom- 
pliſhed, and moſt graceful knight of Chriſtendom. 

Oleanus. He muſt, indeed, poſſeſs ſuperlative merit, 
who could deſerve ſuch an eulogium from ſuch a mouth. 

Veritas. And yet he never was at an Univerſity. 

Biſbop. We know that. (To the ſervants who run to 
the windows) what has happened? 

Servant. Farber, Falkenhelm's ſervant is riding 
through the caſtle gates. g 

Biſh See what he brings; he comes to announce 
bis maſter. [Exit Veritas.) (The company riſe, but drink 
all round once more.) | EY 


| Veritas returns, 
Biſbop. Well! what news? 
Veritas. 


. 
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Veritas. Such as I with * elſe had the office 
of W to you. Falkenhelm is taken priſon- 
er N - 

Biſbop. ls it poſſible? 1 | | 

eritas. Berlingen ſurpriſed him and his three atten- 
dants near the Haſſacher Wood, and one only has eſcap- 
ed to bring Fou the intelligence. 

Abbot of Fulda, A Job's meſſenger! | 

Olearius. How ſincerely do I fympathiſe in your 
highneſs's diſtreſs ! | 

Bijbop. I will ſee Farber. Let him come up. 1 
will ſpeak to him myſelf. Conduct him to my er; 

(The abbot ſeating _ One more draught! ö 

(The ſervants ſerve bim with wine) 

Olearius. ould not your reverence pleaſe to take a 
little turn in the garden? * PI coenam ſlabis, ſeu paſſus 
mille meabis. | 

Heritas. I aſſure you, fitting ſo long after dinner is 
very unwholeſome for you. You'll be having another 


apoplectic fit. 
| | (The abbot riſes baſtily) 
Veritas. (Aſide) If I can but once get him into the 


garden, I'll take good care he has exerciſe enough. 


SCENE,  Yarthauſen, Gorts's Calle 
MARIA and ADELBERT of FALKENHELM. 


Maria. You tell me you love me, and I am delighted 
to believe it. I truſt I ſhall be happy with you, and 

I hope to render you ſo. | 
Fallenbelm. Every other paſſion is abſorbed in that. 

of affection for thee. (Embracing ber) 

Maria. Leave me, I intreat you; one kiſs I have 
permitted you as an earneſt of my regard, but py ſeem 
inclined to take poſſeſſion already of that which is only 
Fours upon conditions. 
\ D 2 | Falkenbelm. 


/ 
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Falkenhelm. You are too ſevere, Maria; innocent af- 
— inſtead of offending the deity, is pleaſing in his 
ſight. | 

; "MN It may be ſo; but I am not convinced of 
that text. I have been taught, that the careſſes of love 
are like chains, powerful from their connexion with each 
other; and that maidens when they love, are weaker 
than Sampſon after the loſs of his locks. 

' Falkenhelm. Who taught you that? (laughing.) 

Maria. The abbeſs of my convent. I hved wer 
with her, till I was fixteen years of age, and only wit 
_ do I experience that happineſs which I enjoyed in 

er ſociety. She had loved, and dared to ſpeak of it. 
She had a generous and feeling heart. She was indeed 
an excellent woman. 

' Palkenbelm. In that ſhe reſembled thee! (taking ber 
band) What regret ſhall I experience in being 
obliged to leave thee! | 

| Maria. Some ſlight uneafineſs I hope you will feel, 
for I know well what I ſhall ſuffer. (Withdrawmg ber 
band) But ought you not to be gone? | 

Falbenbelm. Yes, my beloved, and I will; for I feel 
what future bliſs this temporary ſacrifice will purchaſe 
for me. Bleſſed be thy brother, and the day he fallied 
forth in purſuit of me. | 

Maria. He ever entertained hopes of winnin 
back to his friendſhip. © Farewell,” he ſaid, as — ok 
leave of us, I will try if it be poſſible to recover him.” 

Fallenbelm. He has bound me to him for ever 
How bitterly do I now repent, that the idleneſs and 
diſſipation of the court ſeduced me to neglect the 
management and welfare of my eſtates. Thou mighteſt 

otherwiſe have been mine immediately. ä 
Haria. But even this delay has its pleaſures. 
Falkenbelm. Do not ſay ſo Maria, or I ſhall fear thy 
aſſection is leſs ardent than my own. But I deſerve to 

do penance, and what delightful hopes will accompan 
my pilgri „and cheer my every ſtep! To be all 
' thine! To hve alone for thee, within the circle of my 
own domains, withdrawn and ſecluded from the world 


to 
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to enjoy all that delight d cee bearts-fnocrely.ac- 
tached can laviſh on each other !—What is the favor of 
princes, the gratification of ambition's vaineſt expec- 
tations, or vanity's moſt preſumptuous prayers, in com- 
pariſon of the ſimple, heartfelt bliſs which ſuch a fitua- 
tion can beſtow ? I had cheriſhed improbable wiſhes —T 
had indulged romantic hopes; but bliſs like this will 
more than ſatisfy every defire; more than realiſe every 
expectation. | Bt 
Enter GoRTZ. | 
Gortz. Your is returned; he can ſcarce f| 
from fatigue and hunger. My wife is giving him ſome 
refreſhment, butthis much I can diſcover, the biſhop will 
not give up my vaſſal. Commiſſaries are to be nominat- 
ed by the emperor, and a day inted to decide the - 
cauſe. Be that as it will, Adelbert, you are free. I 
require only your hand, and your promiſe that, for the 
future, you will never engage with my open or ſecret 
enemies. 
Frallenbelm. There is my hand: and from this mo- 
ment, may friendſhip and confidence between us, be as 
the eternal Iaws of nature, everlaſting, and unchangea- 
ble! Permit me alſo to take this hand, (taking Maria s) 
and with it the poſſeſſion of the moſt lovely of women. 
Gortz. (To Maria) May I give conſent for you. 
Maria. If you think, as I do, that it ought to be given. 
Gortz. It is moſt happy that our wiſhes agree. Thou 
need'ſt not bluſh ſo. Yes, then, Adelbert, give thou 
thy hand, (joining Falkenbelm and Maria's bands) and 
ſo ſay I, Amen!—My friend and brother |!—TI thank thee 
ſiſter; thou canſt ſpin more than flax; thou haſt woven a 
thread to enchain a bird of iſe. Thou look'ſ not 
uite at eaſe, though, Adelbert? What is wanting to 
y joy?---I---am —_ happy.---What I could- only 
hope in dreams, waking. I ſee. accompliſhed, and fear 


that I ftill ſleep! Ah now my dream's in'd. Me- 
thought laſt night, Ioffered thee my Iron right hand, Adel. 
bert; thou graſpedſt it with ſuch force, that, lo! it broke 
aſunder from my armlet. I ſhudder'd, and wak' d. 
Had I only continued my dream 71 | 

at, 
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* that thou gav'ſt me inſtead of it, a powerful and living 
hand. Thou muſt now away, to put thy caſtle and do- 
mains in order. That vile court has made thee neglect 
both. I muſt call my wife. Elizabeth! (calling) 
Maria. My brother's joy is unbounded. 
Fullenbelm. Yet it does not equal mine. 
Gorix. (To Maria) Thou wilt be ſettled in ſuch a 
delightful country. _ n | 
Maria. Franconia is a bleſſed land. io 
Falkenhbelm. And my caſtle is ſituated in the moſt 
beautiful and fertile pan t of it. | 
Gortz. It is indeed. Here flows the Mayne, and 
beyond it, gradually rifing, clad with vineyards and 
corn-fields, towers the hill which is crown by your 
caſtle. The river makes an abrupt angle behind, cloſe 
round its rocky foundations: the windows of the great 
hall look directly down upon the water, and command 
a noble proſpect of many leagues extent. 


Enter ELIZABETH, 


Sort. (To ber) Thou muſt offer thy bleſſing and 
congratulations here. Theſe two are betrothed. | 
liaabetb. So ſuddenly ! 

Gortz. But yet not inconfiderately. 

Elizabeth. (To Falkenbelm) May you ever value her 
as ſincerely as you do at this moment, and enjoy felicity 
in 1 as you are attached to her. 
Fullenbelm. Amen! I defire no happineſs but on 
this condition. 

Gortz. The bridegroom, dear wife, is obli to 
take a ſhort journey, for this t change in his ſituati- 
on will draw many ſmaller after it. In the firſt place, 


be will forſake, for ever, the biſhop and his court, 


and will ſuffer his friendſhip there to expire, by degrees 
in abſence; and he muſt —— the — of his 
eſtates, entruſted, ſo long to the hands of rapacious and 
ſelf-intereſted ſtewards; and he intends — but come ſiſter, 
come, Elizabeth; we will leave him to himſelf. 
His 
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His page has, doubtleſs, ſome private meſſages to deliver 
to him. | 

Falkenhelm. Nothing that I ſhould wiſh to conceal 
from you. | 
Gortz There is no need of our preſence. Franconia 
and Suabia! ye are again united. How may we 
now trample on the pride of the princes ! 

2X Exeunt Gori, Elizabeth, and Maria] 


Fallenbelm, (alone) 


God of heaven! Canſt thou prepare ſuch bliſs for 
one ſo unworthy of it? It is too great for my heart. 
How abjectly have I depended upon thoſe whom I fan- 
cied I governed; upon the ſmiles of princes, upon the 
approbation of the worthleſs crowd that ſurrounded me! 

rtz, deareſt Gortz! thou haſt reſtored me to myſelf; 
and thou, Maria! haft completed the thorough revoluti- 
on in my ſoul. I feel as free as air. Bamberg I will 
never more behold. I will tear aſunder every ad of 
that ſhameful connexion, which enchained my every fa- 
culty, and bound me down beneath myſelf. My heart 
expands again. These are no dangerous ſtruggles after 
forbidden greatneſs, He, ſurely, is alone truly noble 
and happy, who to preſerve his independence inviolable, 
needs neither to govern, nor to obey, | 


Enter FREDERICK, (Page to Falkenhelm) © 


Frederick. God keep you, my noble lord! TI bring 
you ſo many greetings, that I ſcarcely know which to 
mention firſt. Bamberg, and ten miles round Bamberg, 
ſend you a thouſand greetings. | 

Falkenbelm. Welcome, Frederic! And what more 
doſt thou bring? | 

Fred eric. It is impoſſible to deſcribe how highly you 
are valued by all at court. | 

Falkenhelm. That will not laſt long. 

Frederic. As long as you live. And after you die, 
their regard will ſhew brighter than the braſs letters upon 
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your tomb-ſtone. How fincerely do they take part in 
your misfortunes ! 

Falkenbelm. What ſaid the Biſhop ? 

Erederic. He was ſo anxious to be inform'd of every 
particular, that he prevented my anſwers with the 

rneſs of his queſtions. The news ſoon reach'd 
him. Farber, who eſcaped from Haſlacher, brought 
him the firſt account of it. He aſked a thouſand 
times over, if I was certain you were unhurt; I aſ- 
ſured him you were ſafe from the crown of your head 
to the ſole of your foot. 

Falkenhelm. What faid he to the propoſal? | 

Frederic. He was at firſt reſolved immediately to 

ield up every thing, and to offer the vaſſal and a ran- 
— beſides to purchaſe your freedom; but when he 
heard you would be reſtor'd to liberty without any con- 
ditions, and had only to pledge your word that his 
vaſſal ſhould be reſtored; he determin'd to intreat the 
Emperor to nominate commiſſioners, and toappoint a da 
for the trial of the cauſe, He gave me a thouſand meſ- 
which I have forgotten again; and preach'd a 
long long tedious ſermon on the text, I cannot exiſt 
without Adelbert.“ | 

Faltenbelm. He muſt learn. 

Frederic. What do you mean? he bade me intreat 
you to haſten your return, and to aſſure you that he 
waited your arrival with the utmoſt impatience. 

Fallenbelm. Let him wait!—I will never return. 
Frederic. Not return to Court, my Lord! what can 
poſſibly have induced you to form fuch a reſolution ? 
if you knew what I know ; if you could only dream 
what I have ſeen. 

Fal lenbelm. Why, what is that? 

Frederic. The mere remembrance tranſports me be- 
yond- myſelf ! Bamberg is no longer Bamberg; an an- 
gel in the form of woman has transform'd it into the 
veſtibule of heaven. 

Fal tenbelm. Is that all? | | 

Frederic. 1 with J may turn monk if you ſee her, 
. and do not loſe your ſenſes with admiration. | 

Falkenhelm, 
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Falkenbelm. Who is ſhe ? 

Frederic. Adelaide of Walldorf. | | 

Faltenbelm. She! I have heard much of her beauty. 

Frederic Heard! that is as if you were to ſay, I have 
ſeen muſic. How is it poſſible for the tongue to de- 
ſcribe that beauty in whoſe preſence the eye abaſh'd 
and dazzled, is depriv'd of its power of viſion 7 

Falkenhelm. y thou art beſide thyſelf. 

Frederic. That may be. The laſt time I ſaw her 1 
was as much deprived of my ſenſes as one intoxicated; 
or, rather I felt, at the moment, in ſuch a trance, as 
ſaints experience at the fight of angels. Every ſenſe 
ſtronger, more elevated, and more perfect, and yet the 

oper uſe of none. | ey) os. 

alkenbelm. This is fingular enough. | 
Frederic. When I took leave of the biſhop, ſhe was 
fitting beſide him: they were playing at cheſs. He was 
very gracious, preſented me his hand to kiſs, and ſaid a 
great deal to me, which I did not hear a word of, fo 
completely were my ſenſes engaged by his companion. 
She ſate with her eyes fixed upon the cheſs-board, as if 
ſhe meditated ſome great ftroke. A beautiful arch 
ſmile payee on her mouth and cheek. I wiſhed myſelf 
the ebony king as ſhe laid her ſnowy hand upon him. 
Nobleneſs and e ſate united on her brow, and the 
dazzling fairneſs of her face and boſom, was heightened 
by the dark locks that fell in waves upon them. | 
p Falkenhelm. Thou art become a poet on the occa- 
on 2 
Frederic. I felt, at that moment, all thoſe fine ſenſa- 
tions that create the poet. One 3 powerful 
emotion poſſeſſed my whole heart. en the biſhop 
had ended, I bowed, (for I could not ſpeak) and ſhe, 
turning to me, ſaid, © And bear my greetings to him, 
though a ſtranger. Entreat him to haſten his return; 
tell him new friends wait his arrival with impatience, and 
bid him not defpiſe them, though he be already fo rich 
in old ones.” I would have anſwered; but the pal: 
from my heart to my tongue was cloſed. I only bowed; I 
would have given all I poſſeſs on earth to have but 2 
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her hand! As I ſtood entranced, the biſhop let fall one 
of the cheſs-men: I ſtooped to reach it, and as I roſe, 
bruſhed the folds of her robe. The touch thrilled hke 
lightening through my every vein, and—and—I know 
not how I got out of the room. | 

_ Falkenbelm, Is her huſband at court? 

Frederic. She has been a widow theſe four months, 
and ſeeks to diſpel her melancholy at Bamberg. You 
will ſee her. When ſhe turns her eyes full upon one, 
*tis as if one ſtood under the influence of the firſt mild 
fun-beams of ſpring. 

. Falkenbelm. It will have but a weak effect upon me. 
Frederic. Why I am told you are on the point of 


| Falkenhelm. And would to heaven the * 
were fulfilled! My gentle Maria will form the happi- 
neſs of my life; her meek ſoul is imaged in her mild 
blue eyes, and like an angel of heaven, compoſed wholly 
of innocence and love, the will conduct my harraſſed 
foul to peace and joy. Be prepared, and let us away to 
my caſtle; I will not return to” Bamberg if St. Veit 
himſelf were in perſon to invite me. 1 
Frederic. (Alone.) Be that as God ſhall direct; we 
will hope the beſt! Maria is amiable and beautiful, and 
I cannot be ſurpriſed that ſhe ſhould faſcinate the heart 
of one deſpairing, and a priſoner, . In her eyes is mild 
comfort, and ſympathetic melancholy ;—but in thine, 
Adelaide, is fire—is life—isſublimity/! I ſhall become 
Iam mad. Such is the power of one glance of thine !— 
My lord muſt return—I muſt return—and then I will 
gaze upon her, either till I recover my ſenſes, or 
come perfectly inſane. pu 


END or THE FIRST ACT. 


ACT 
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ACT II. 


THE BISHOP'S PALACE AT BAMBERG, A HALL, 


The Bis Hor and ADELAIDE playing at chess. Ladies 
and Courtiers attending. VERITAS with @ lute—be 
plays and fings. Aſter the ſong, ADELAIDE ſpeaks. 


Adelaide. Y OU do not attend to your game 
lord! Check to the king N EM 

5 I have ſtill a move. F | 

delaide. But you will not have one long. Check 
to the king ! 

Veritas. If I were a t man, I would never play 
this game, and would forbid it, both at my court, and 
throughout my whole dominions. _ | 
1 Adelaide. It is, indeed, the very touchſtone of the 

rain, | 

Veritas. It is not on that account I object to it, but 
I would rather hear the tolling of a death-bell, the 
ſhrieks of ominous birds, or the clamours of the ſleepleſs 
watch-dog, conſcience, than the wearying repetition of 
caſtles, knights and pawns, and the everlaſing cry of 
Check to the king.” 
yo” To whom elſe would ſuch ſtrange ideas oc- 
cur 


Veritas. 
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Feritas. To one for inſtance, who poſſeſs'd a weak 
mind and a ſtrong conſcience, which indeed very com- 
monly accompany each other. You call it a royal 
game, and ſay it was invented for the amuſement of a 
monarch, who rewarded the inventor with immenſe 
riches. If this be true, methinks I ſee the prince be- 
fore me; a minor in underſtanding and in years, under 
the regency of his mother or the government of his wife; 
with white down on his chin, and flaxen hair upon his 
head ; paſſive and pliant as a willow-ſhoot, and one 
who liked playing with the ladies, not out of love 
for them ( forbid !) but merely by way amule- 
ment. His tutor, too idle for a ſcholar, and too auk- 
ward for a courtier, invented this game in usum Delpbini, 
which proved ſo wonderfully congenial to his majeſty's 
humour; and ſo on, &c. 

Adelaide. Checkmate!—You ſhall fill up the chaſms 
in our worm eaten Chronicles, Veritas. 

Veritas. The gaps in your 8 ical regiſters ra- 
ther; that were the more profitable employment; ſince 
the merits of our anceſtors, and their figures on canvas, 
now ſerve for almoſt the ſame 1 1 the one to 
decorate the empty walls of our apartments, and the 
other to gloſs over the weak ſide of our characters. 

Biſbop. He will never return! did you ſay? 

Adelaide. I intreat you turn your thoughts from this 
diſagreeable ſubject. | 

Biſbop. What can be the motives of ſuch a ſudden 
reſolution ? | 

Veritas. Oh! the cauſes may as eafily be counted 
over as the beads of a roſary; has fallen into a fit 
or contrition, from which I could very ſoon rouſe 

N Attempt it then for God's ſake ! Ride over 
to him. | 
Veritas. Give me my credentials |! 

Biſbop. They ſhall be unlimited. Leave no means 
untried by which you can poſſibly bring him back 
to me. | | 

Veritas. May I not make uſe of your name too, my 
gracious lady ? Adelaide. 
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Adelaide, Certainly, with diſeretion. 


Veritas. That is ſuch an indefinite commiſſion— 

Adelaide. Are you ſo little acquainted with my cha- 
racter, or ſuch a novice in the world, as not to know in 

what tone you are to ſpeak of me to Falkenhelm ? 
Veritas. In the tone of a quail-pipe I ſuppoſe. 
1 Adelaide. It is in vain to hope that you will ever re- 
orm. 5 

Bi ſbop. On? gon take the beſt horſe in my ſtables, 
chuſe your attendants ; uſe any means, only bring him 
back to me. | 

Veritas. If I do not perſuade him to return with me, 
you ſhall ſay that an old woman who undertakes to 
conjure away warts and ſummer freckles, underſtands 
more of ſympathy than I do. 

Biſhop. But what will the accompliſhment of my 
wiſh avail me? Berlingen has won him over com- 

letely : if he returns, it will only be to leave us again 
immediately. 

Veritas. That will certainly be his intention, but 
whether he will have reſolution to execute it, is a queſ- 
tion. A preſſure of the hand from a Powerful prince, 
or a ſmile of endearment from a beautiful woman, are 
faſcinations from which a man of Falkenhelm's charac- 
ter does not eaſily eſcape. - I will haſten to ſet off, and 
recommend me to your Highneſs. 

Biſbop. . 

Adelaide. Farewell. [Exit Veritas. 

Biſbop. If he but once return I depend upon you to 
detain him. 0 | 

Adelaide. (Laughing) Do you intend to make a 
lime-twig of me? | 

Biſbop. Not ſo. 

{delaide. A decoy bird, then ? | 

Biſbop. No; that part, Veritas is to play. I beſeech 
you however, do not refuſe what none but yourſelf 
poſſeſſes the power of performing. 

Adelaide. We ſhall ſee. 

[Exeunt] 


SCENE. 
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Scans. Yarthauſen, Goriz's Castls. 
Hans of Selbitz, and GoRTz of Berlingen. 


Selbitz. You are completely juſtified in having de- 
clared war againſt the Nurembergers. 

Gortz. It would have conſumed my very heart to 
have remain'd much longer in their debt. It is as clear 
as day, that *twas they who betrayed my vaſſal to the 


Bambergers, but they ſhall have cauſe to remember 


me for it. 

Selbitz. They bave an old enmity againſt you, 

Gortx. And I againſt them; but I am not forry that 
they ſhould be the aggreſſors. 

Selbite. The judicial and ecclefiaſtical parties ſtill 
ſtand firmly by each other. | 

Gortz. Their cauſe requires it. | 

Selbitz. | We will make a hell hot enough for them. 

Gortz. I rely upon your aſſiſtance againſt them, 
Would to God, the 8 of Nuremberg, with 
his golden chain round his neck, were but once in our 
power; we would aftoniſh him in ſpite of his learning. 

Selbitz. I underſtand Falkenhelm is returned to your 
party; when will he join us ? | 

Gortz. Not immediately. He has ſtill ſome affairs, 
which will not allow him to declare openly on our 
fide; but one advantage 1s already ours, fince he will 
no longer take part againſt us. The Biſhop, deprived of 
him, is what the mitre is without the Biſhop. 

Selbitz, When are we to commence our march? 

Gortz. To-morrow, or the morning after. Many 
tradeſmen of Nuremberg and Bamberg will now be on 
their road, returning from the mart at Frankfort. We 
ſhall find them a rich prize, if we are lucky enough to 
meet them, | 
Selb. God grant we may! 


[Exeunt ] 


BAMBERG. 


( 
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 BAMBERG. 


ADELAIDE's APARTMENT, 


ADELAIDE and ber Attendant. 


Adelaide. He is arrived, didſt thou ſay? I can ſcarce 


believe it. 

Attendant. If I had not ſeen him with my own 
eyes, I ſhould doubt it. | 

Adelaide Veritas may now coin the biſhop into gold; 
he has, indeed, performed a maſter- ſtroke. 

Attendant. I ſaw him enter the palace. He was 
mounted on a beautiful high ſpirited grey : The horſe 
took fright as it was paſling over the draw-bridge, 
and _—_ not be induced to move from the ſpot. e 
people, who had come out in crowds to gaze on him, 

rejoiced at the opportunity the horſe's stubbornneſs 
: afforded them of gratifying their curioſity.— Every 

tongue bleſſed him; every voice greeted him; and 
with a graceful bending. he returned thanks to all. 
With a dignified indifference he managed his proud 
ſteed, Whose reſtiveneſs he at length conquered, by 
mingled threats and careſſes, and he entered the palace 
gates accompanied only by Veritas and a few attendants. 
Adelaide. Didſt thou think him as handſome as they 
report him ? 


Attendant. He rather ſurpaſſed than fell ſhort of all 


I had heard of him. He is as like the emperor here, 


(pointing to a portrait of Maximilian) as if he were his 


ſon; the noſe only ſomething more delicately formed; 

but with juſt ſuch mild hazle eyes, and juſt ſuch beau- 

tiful light-auburn hair: and a fi 00 formed for a 

model; a half penſive caſt, that ſhaded his face, I know 

not how it was, pleaſed me beyond expreſſion. 
Adelaide. I have the ſtrongeſt curioſity to ſee him. 
Attendant, What a huſband were there for you! 
Adelaide, Fool! | 


Attendant, Children and fools you know 
b | Enter 


— 
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Enter VERITAS. 


Veritas. Now my gracious lady, what do I deſerve. 

Adelaide. By what power of perſuaſion have you been 
able to bring him back? | 

Veritas. yk know already how woodcocks are 
caught; ſhall I teach you the myſteries of my art alſo ? 
Firſt then, I affected to be totally ignorant of the change 
in his ſentiments, and thus put him to the neceſſity of 
relating the whole affair to me: — this I pretended to re- 
gard in a point of view intirely different from that in 
which he had ſeen it; could not diſcover—could not 
imagine—and ſo on, &c. Then by the ſlight and 
parently accidental mention of thoſe at Bamberg, for 
whom KG was moſt intereſted, I awaken'd a thouſand 
remembrances, which I knew he could not indulge 
without regret ; and when I perceiv'd I had ſet his 
imagination to Work, I link'd artfully together a chain 
of connexions which I found broken. He could not 
account for it, but he felt a new impulſe to return to 
Bamberg; and while he had recourſe to his heart, to 

endeavour to diſcoyer the ſecret ſprings by which ſuch 
an inclination had been excited there, and was too much 
occupied by his own feelings to perceive my intentions, 
I threw over his neck a magic net woven of three 
powerful cords - the favour of princes—the beauty of 
woman—and the allurements of: flattery; and thus have 
I drawn him in triumph hither. 

Adelaide. What did you ſay of me? 

Veritas. Merely the truth; that you had been put 
to ſome inconvenience with a to your eſtates, 
which you depended on his powerful intereſt with the 
Emperor to remove. | 

delaide. That was well. 

Veritas. The biſhop is conducting him hither, to 

introduce him to you. . | 
Adelaide. I attend them, ¶ Exit Veritas.) and with 
ſenſations, ſuch as I have rarely experienced at the ex- 


pectation of a viſit. 
[ Exeunt] 


YARTHAUSEN 
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YARTHAUSEN.—The Dining Hall. 


GorTz of Berlingen, Hans of Selbitz, 
GEORGE, (in the dreſs of a common Soldier.) 


Gortz. And thou haſt not been able to ſee him, 

George? 
George. He had rode over to Bamberg, the day 
before, accompanied only by Veritas and two ſervants. 
_ Gortz, 1 cannot imagine what his return thither 
ſhould mean. | 

Selbitz, I underſtand it perfectly. Your reconcilia- 
tion was too haſty to be laſting; and Veritas is an artful 
fellow, who has perſuaded him to break his engage- 
ments, | 
 Gortz. Canſt thou imagine he would be fo baſe? ſo 
perjured ? 

* elbitz. The firſt ſtep towards it is certainly already 

en. 
Gortz. I will never believe it! who knows what 
urgent buſineſs required his return to court? Let us 
hope the beſt. 

Selbitz. God grant he may deſerve your good 

inion, 

Gortz. A ſtratagem occurs to me. Let us diſguiſe 
George in the armour and badge of the vaſſals 
of Falkenhelm; we can give him the watch-word, 
and he may ride over to Bamberg, and bring us in- 
telligence of what is paſſing there. 

k George, This is juſt what I have been wiſhing for ſo 
ong ! 

Gene. It is thy firſt exploit; be careful, boy! I 
ſhould be grieved to the heart if any evil ſhould befall 


thee. 

George. Oh I'll take care. I ſhould mind them no 
more it they were to attack me, than ſo many rats 
and mice, 


BAMBERG., 
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BAMBERG. 


Bis Hor and ADELBERT of Fallenbelm. 


Biſhop. Wilt thou no longer ſuffer us to detain thee? 
. FPalkenhelm. You cannot defire that I ſhould break 

my oath? | | CER {a 

Biſhop. Tcould have deſired that you had never ſworn ĩt. 
What evil | mh miſled thee ? Could I not haye obtain- 

ed thy freedom without ſo mean a conceſſion? Have I 
ſo little influence with the emperor? _ | 

Falkenhelm. Tis done, and is irrevocable. Can you 
forgive me? =, 1 

bop. What on earth could have induced thee to 
take ſuch a ſtep? To renounce me for ever! What 
petjury didſt thou commit in entering into ſuch 
an engagement! Is not his vaſſal in our power? 
Would I not have offered him a ranſom? Our plans 
againſt him and his adherents were ſo near ripe for exe- 
cution! Alas! I forget that I am ſpeaking to his friend, 
to one that is now ſtraining every nerve inſt me 
to whom it will be eaſy to turn the force of that mine 
which he himfelf has laid. | A 

Falkenhelm. My dear lord— 3 

Biſbop. And yet when I look upon thy face, when I 
hear thy voice —it is not poſſible—it is not poſſible! 

Falkenbelm. Farewell, my gracious lord. 

Biſhop. May God preſerve thee, my ſon! Once, 
when we — 1 I ſaid, my bleſſing reſt upon thee till 
we meet again! Now, God grant we may never ſee 
each other more | 
Faltenbelm. My lord! 

Be Perhaps, I may live to ſee thee enter with 
fire and ſword within my walls, to behold thee laying 
waſte theſe plains, that owe their now peaceful verdure 
to thy protection. | Va: 

Falkenhelm. Never, my lord. 

Biſhop. Thou canſt not anſwer for thyſelf: the tem- 
oral princes, my neighbours, are all my enemies. As 
ong as thy valor protected me—yet | will ſay no more. 

u 
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Thou canſt not 99 a of the ruin thou haſt 
cauſed. [Exit ] 
Falkenhelm. | What ſhould4 fay?— 


Enter Frederic. 


Frederic. The counteſs Adelaide expects your lord- 
ſhip. Though ſhe is indiſpoſed, ſhe would not 4 * 
depart without bidding you farewell, 

Falkenhelm. : Let us be gone 

* And muſt we certainly leave this place for 
ever 

Falkenhelm. This very night. 

Frederic. It appears to me as if I were t to 
quit this world. 

Fallenbelm. | feel the ſame ſenſation, and with 1 in- 
creaſed anxiety, as if I knew not into what other world 


1 was going. TIA 


ADELA1TDE's Apartment. 
ATTENDANT and ADELAIDE. 


Attendant, Your ladyſhip looks ſo faint, fo 
Adelaide. I love him not, and yet I would . 
him ſtay! Canſt thou not underſtand me ? though I 
might not accept bim as a huſband, yet I may value 
his ſociety. 
Attendant. Do you think he will „Madam? 
? Adelaide. He is at this moment ing leave of the 
iſho | 
„ He has ſtill another difficult 1 to fur- 
mount. 
Adelaide. What doſt thou mean ? | 
Attendant. Can your ladyſhip miſunderſtand mei? 
You have enſnared his heart, — if he will tear it from 
the hook, it muſt bleed at every pore. 


E 2 Enter 
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Enter ADELBERT of Fallenbelm. 


Falkenhelm. (Looking at ber with great anxiety) Is 
your ladyſhip ill? 

Adelaide. Why that queſtion? to you who are about 
to leave us—to leave us for ever, it muſt be indifferent 
whether I Hive or die. 

Fallenbelm. How cruelly do you misjudge me 

Adelaide. And yet I form my opinions from your 
_— 3 1 | 

Falkenbelm. pearances deceive. 

Adelaide. Fs, then a Camelion ? 

Falkenbelm. Oh! if you could but look into my 
heart— | | 
Adelaide, Fine things would then come to my know- 


ledge. 

Falkenbelm. Beautiful ones certainly—fince you 
would find your own image there. 

Adelaide. Laid up I ſuppoſe in ſome corner among 
the pictures of ancient families extinct. I intreat you 
to remember, Falkenhelm ! with whom you ſpeak. 
Falſehoods are never ſo neceſſary as when they ſerve 
as a cloak for our actions. A maſque who is known, 

lays a miſerable part. Your actions ſpeak for them- 
elves, and yet you attempt to contraditt them. What 
ſhould we conclude of you ? 

Falkenbelm. What you will. I am ſo weary of what 
I am, that I am totally careleſs what I may appear. 

Adelaide. You came, 1 thought, to take leave o 


me. 
Fullenbelm. Let me but kiſs your hand, I will then 
be gone — Even you remind me !—(confuſed and agitated) 
I had forgot—perhaps I intrude upon your Leite, | 
Madam ? 
Adelaide. You miſtake me—I only defired to affiſt 
2 5 wiſhes - you appeared ſo impatient—ſince you 
wi 
Falkenbelm. Oh ! ſay I muſt. Does not my honor 
| 2 
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as a Knight 5 me ? the holy faith I pledged with 
my hand to Berlingen? | 

Adelaide. (With great contempt) Go! gol and tell 
ſuch tales to maidens who have ftudied the records of a 
tournament, *till they fancy themſelves in love with 
the heroes of it. Knightly honor ! Children's play. 

Falkenhelm. Theſe cannot be your real ſentiments. 
Adelaide. (With great animation) By my honor | 
you impoſe upon yourſelf, What have you promiſed, 
and to whom? You have pledged your alliance and 
friendſhip to a man, who has renounced his allegiance 
to his ſovereign, his duty to his country : Who at the 
very moment of your engagement was amenable to the 
laws of the empire for having dared to ſeize you, a free 
baron, as his priſoner. —A bond of friendſhip and alli- 
ance ! which in ſuch circumſtances none but you would 
conſider as valid. Oh! talk not thus to us: we are 
no longer children, to be impoſed on by ſuch ſenſeleſs 
ſtories. Undertakings of greater moment lie conceal'd 
under the frivolous pretext. Is it poſſible that Falken- 
helm ſhould become the enemy of his Sovereign ? the 
diſturber of the peace and happineſs of his 3 
the aſſociate of a robber? Thou Adelbert! with thy 
mild generous ſpirit ? 

Fallenbelm. f you but knew him! 
Adelaide. I will do him juſtice. I know he poſſeſ- 
ſes a high unbending ſpirit ; but his very virtues will 
be thy misfortunes. Go! and imagine thyſelf the af- 
ſociate of his power, while he diſdains to conſider thee 
but as the humble inſtrument of his greatneſs. Go 
and fancy thyſelf his companion, while his imperious 
ſpirit ſhall fink thee to his ſlave. Thou art gentle, 
affable— 

Falkenhelm. So is he. 6 

Adelaide. But thou art yielding and companys N 
while he is ſtern and inexorable. Imperceptibly will 


F 


he hurry thee away, and thou who might'ſt have been 

the governor of princes, wilt ſtoop to be the vaſlal of a 

nobleman ! (checking berſelf and quite coolly) but it 1 
E 3 | cru 


— —————— — my — -ůuçö! ÄÄ—K OI I oe * 
* 
. 
. 
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diſdain) e | 7 
Fruallenbelm. Look not fo on me, for pity : you know 
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cruel thus to 2 out to thee the miſeries of the lot 
n. 


Faltenbelm. If you could but imagine with what 
friendſhip, what hoſpitality he treated me. | 
Adelaide, Hoſpitality! canſt thou impute that fo 
him as a virtue? it was his duty; and what hadſt 
thou loſt had he behaved otherwiſe? To me a leſs 


thou haſt choſe 


ſtudied attention had more recommended him. The 


imperious ſpirit that ſtoops to 3:4” Us Wo 
Falkenbelm.” (Hiterrupting her) You ſpeak of your 


enemy. 


Adelaide. I ſpeak for your liberty.—And yet I know 
not why I ſhould ſo warmly intereſt myſelf. Fare- 


well, my Lord. (going) 


| Falkenhelm. One moment I conjure you! (takes ber 


band and remains filent.) | (pauſe) 


Adelaide. Have you any thing further to ſay to 
me ? | 


Fiallenbelm. I muſt go. 


Adelaide. Begone then. | 

- Falkenhelm. My heart—I—I cannot! 
Adelaide. You muſt! „ 
Fiallenbelm. Shall that be the laſt glance from 
thoſe eyes? | 1 | 

Adelaide. Begone, I am ill; I am faint; and in a 
moſt 0 moment. (Supporting berſelf againſt 
@ pillar : be offers ber aſſiſtance, which ſhe rejects with 


Adelaide. Wilt thou perfiſt in becoming our enemy, 


and yet expect that I ſhould ſmile on thee? Begone. 


Falkenbelm. Adelaide PET 
Adelaide. I deteſt thee. | 


Enter Frederic. 
Frederic. My Lord, the Biſhop requeſts to ſpeak 


with you. 


Adelaide. Begone 1 begone (with great emotion) | 
Frederic. He intreats you to haſten to him. 
| Adelaide, 
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Adelaide. Begone, begone. (TTbrotuing berſolf as 


exhauſted by ber emotion on a couc 
Fallenbelm. I do not ſay farewell—we meet again! 
| I Exit baſtily] 
F (Frederic follows bim 
Adelaide. We meet again! I will take care of that. 
| Margaret, (calling to ber attendant) if he ſhould again 
ſeek admittance, ſay I am fick, afleep, no matter what, 
ſo you but deny me. By arts futile as theſe, Adelbert 
is thy inconſtant ſpirit to be fix d. In chains ſlender as 


mine art thou to be bound for ever! Exit] 


AN ANTICHAMBER. 


ADELBERT of Falkenbelm, FREDERIC. 


Fullenbelm. She refuſes to admit me 

Frederic Night comes on apace, my Lord; ſhall I 
ſaddle the horſes ? | | 

Falkenbelm. . She will not ſee me 

Frederic. At what hour would your Lordſhip chooſe 
the horſes ? | 

Falkenhelm Tt is too late; we muſt ' ſtay here to- 


night. | 
Frederic. God be thank'd! [Exit] 


. Falkenbelm. (alone) Tis done, and thou remain'ſt! 
Adelbert! beware. Thy virtue ſhould be firm, for thy 
temptation's ſtrong. My horle ſtarted as I was about to 
enter the palace gates. "Twas m angel that op- 
poſed his —_ He knew the gers which await- 
ed me here. Yet it were wrong to leave ſo many af- 
fairs of the Biſhop's unſettled, at leaft not to put them 
in ſuch order, as that my ſucceſſor may eafily begin 
where I leave off; and all this I may do without in- 
jury to Berlingen, or our alliance. That once complet- 
ed, ſhe ſhall no longer .detain me. Yet it were better 
I had never return'd! But I will away—to-morrow 
perhaps - or - the morning after to-morrow. [Exif] 


YARTHAUSEN 
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 YARTHAUSEN.—The Dining Hall. 


_ GoRT2z, SELBITZ, GEORGE. 


_ You find it has turn'd out preciſely as I fore- 
told. 

Gortz. No! no! 

George. Be aſſured I would not tell you a word more 
than the truth. I followed exactly your commands; 
diſguis'd myſelf in the arms and b of the Bam- 
bergers, and that I might earn my hire in my new 
ny I eſcorted a party of Miltenberg peaſants to 


g. | 

Selbitz. In that diſguiſe! You might have paid 
dear for that. gull | 0 

George. So I confidered when the danger was paſt; 
but the ſoldier who pauſes to refle& before hand, will 
never atchieve a t action. On my arrival at Bam 
berg, I went to the inn, and even there I heard that 
Falkenhelm and the Biſhop were reconciled, and that a 
marriage was expected between Adelbert and the widow 
of the count of Waldorf . 

Gortz. Mere idle talk ! 

George, I ſaw her one day as he was leading her 
into the dining-hall. She is beautiful, by my word, 
ſhe is moſt beautiful ! we all bow'd as they paſs'd. She 
thank'd us very efully. He nodded careleſsly, 
but looked muc Jelight ; and every one exclaimed 
when they were paſt, * What a beautiful couple!“ 

Gortz. All this may be true, and yet— 
George. Let me tell you all. I watch'd my op- 
portunity, and .one morning while he was at maſs, I 
laced myſelf on the ſtep below him, and whiſpered in 
is ear—* One word of your friend Berlingen.“ He ſtart- 
ed, and I ſaw the confeſſion of his guilt in his counte- 
nance. He had ſcarce courage to look me in the face ; 
me, who, appeared only a poor ſoldier-boy. 

Selbitz, His conſcience degraded him far below the 
level of thy fituation. | 

(George. © Art thou of Bamberg?“ ſaid he. I bring 
you 


= — —  — ” CO — 
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you greetings from the knight of Berlingen, ſaid I, 


am come to inquire “ Amend me early to-mor- 


row in my chamber,” ſaid he, we will then ſpeak 


further on this buſineſs.” 
Gortz. Didft thou go ? | 
George. To be ſure I did, and I was kept waiting 
a long, long time in the anti-chamber, while the filken 
fools Hs attendants eyed me before and behind. At 
laſt I was admitted. He —— extremely out of 
temper, but to that I was indifferent. I approached him, 
and laid my commiſſion before him. He walked about 
in a heat, like one who feels himſelf a coward, and 
t endeavours to conceal it under the ap ce of 
fron. He ſaid that he was aſtoniſhed you ſhould have 
Font one in ſo low a ſtation as myſelf to call him to ac- 
count. This nettled me, I told him there was but one 
diftintion—the brave man and the raſcal ; and that 
I—ſerved Gortz of Berlingen. Then his paſſion found 
words ; he talked a great deal of unconnected ſtuff, and 
concluded by faying, that you had betrayed him into 
the agreement, without iving him time to conſider of 
it, that he owed you no Fealty: was bound to you by 
no alliance, and that in ſhort, he would have nothing 
to do with you. | i 
Gortz. Didſt thou hear that from his own lips? 
George, Nay more—he threatened me— | 
Gortz. It is enough | He is now loſt for ever! ſin- 
cerity and faith, 77 ve again deceived me ! My poor 


Maria ! how I teach thee to ſupport this blow ? 
Selbitz, I had rather loſe my other leg than become 
ſuch a villain. [Exeunt.] 
BAMBERG. 


ADELAIDE, ADELBERT of Falkenhelm. 


Adelaide. I know not how it is, but time begins to 
hang 
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hang inſupportably heavy upon me; I cannot converſe in 
— plaintive 2 Ay and I am aſhamed any longer to 


laugh at your melancholy. Oh wearineſs! wearineſs 


thou art more oppreſſive than an ague-fit—-more— - 


Falkenbelm. Are you then ſo ſoon tired of my ſo- 


Aaid, It is not of yourſelf that I complain, but 
of your melancholy. I would you were where all your 
withes ſo evidently centre, and that we had never de- 
tained you. It 5 opens: 
Fallenbelm. Such is the favor of woman !—with a 
mother's warmth they firſt foſter our deareſt hopes, and 


then like the inconſtant hen forſake the neſt, and reſign 


the growing progeny to death and to deſtruction ! 

Adelaide. * You — of woman! with the 
ſame juſtice, the loſing gameſter bites and ſtamps the 
cards which are the innocent cauſe of his misfortunes. 
But let me turn your reflections to your own ſex ; with 
what right can you upbraid us with inconſtancy, you, 
who are ſo ſeldom what you would be, ſo rarely or ne- 
ver what you ought to be? Kings decked out in feſ- 
tal ornaments merely to excite the envy of the gazing 
crowd |: What would a vaſſal's wife give to wear upon 
her neck, thoſe pearls that ornament but the hem of 
your garment, and which your foot ſpurns back diſ- 


dainfully at every ftep ? 


- Falkenhelm. You are ſevere. = 

Adelaide. It is the very echo of your ſong. Ere I 
knew you, Adelbert, I refembled the vaſſal's wife. I 
attached a high value to advantages, which on a near- 
er view, I find confer very little ſuperiority, Report, 


with a hundred tongues, to ſpeak without a metaphor, 


had ſo blazoned your excellencies, that at length it be- 
came the firſt wiſh of my heart to ſee this quinteſſence 
of the ſex, this phœnix, Falkenhelm! At length my 
defire was gratified ;— 

Falkenbelm. And the phœnix preſented itſelf an or- 
dinary bird. 

Adelaide. No, Falkenhelm! From the firſt mo- 
ment I ſaw you, I felt intereſted for you. 

| | Falkenhelm. 


. — - <a"; 
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Falkenhelm. So it appears. | 
Adelaide. In truth, it was ſo :—for you far ſurpaſ- 
ſed all that fame had ſaid in your favor. The —_ 
value the mere exterior of deſert. As I am never haſ- 
ty to inveſtigate thoſe characters of which I with to en- 
tertain the higheſt opinion, I lived for ſome time in 
your. ſociety, and though I felt that — was 
wanting, I knew not what it was. At eng 
my eyes were opened. That active ſpirit, which 

ven energy and animation to the affairs of a king- 

m; which had never, amid the ftorm of cabal and 
| loſt ſight of its own dignity and greatneſs —T 

w now, languid and enervated, ſcarcely able to fup- 
port the weight of its own thoughts. That ſtrenuous 
mind, which had ſurmounted a thouſand obſtacles, 
that roſe in its way like mountains piled on each other 
to the clouds—I beheld now funk in defpondency, 
yielding unreſiſtingly under the preſſure of a trifling 
calamity. Inſtead of the hero my glowing imagina- 
tion had pourtrayed, a melancholy being — it- 
ſelf, more pining than a ſick poet - more liſtleſs than a 
girl in love - more peeviſh. than an old bachelor. At 

I imputed it to the misfortune which had ſo recent- 
ly befallen you, and made every excuſe for you that 
my ſympathy could ſuggeſt. But now, that I obſerve 
every day increaſes your folly, forgive me if I with- 
draw that favour, which I ſo inconfiderately conferred. 
It was on a being of my own fancy that I beſtowed it 
Von a character too oppoſite to yours, for it to be poſſi- 
ble that you ſhould ever ſhare it. Ik 

Falkenhelm. Let me then go, and yield me to my 


fortune. | 


Adelaide. Not till every hope is loſt; till wearied by 
fruitleſs exertions I have relinquiſhed every expectation 
of reclaiming you. Solitude in your ſituation might be 
dangerous. Poor man | you are more reſtleſs, more me- 
lancholy, than one who has broke hisfaith tohis firſt love! 
But while Ideride your dejection Ipity your ſufferings;and, 
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from motives of compaſſion alone, I will never yield 
ou to your fate. Give me your hand then, Adelbert 
Tell me you pardon me the remonſtrances, which 
friendſhip alone induced me to make you. 
Falkenbelm. Oh! could thou love me—could thou 
9 one drop of balm to ſoothe my ardent paſſion. 
delaide! thy reproaches are in the higheſt de ee un- 
juſt. Couldſt thou but imagine the hundredt. of 
that anxiety, which has been feſtering in my breaſt, 
thou wouldſt not with pleaſantry, indifference and con- 
tempt, have wounded me in this unpitying manner, 
Thou ſmileft ! but to be reconciled to myſelf after the 
fatal, the inconfiderate ſtep that I had taken, ** 
more than ene day. To ſtrain every nerve againſt that 
_ whoſe remembrance I cannot but love; but 
onor — 
Adelaide. Wonderful man! who can feel affection 
for the being on earth whom thou moſt envieſt! 
Falkenhelm. The ſtruggle 18 — and to hefitate is 
no longer poſſible. He is informed that I again am 
F 2 and will ſee and purſue his advantages 
againſt us. Nor have we, Adelaide, been ſo remiſs as 
you imagine ; our troops are alert and watchful ; our 
plans have been purſued with vigour; and the ap- 
proaching meeting of the Imperial council at Augſburg 
will probably bring all our projects to ripeneſs 
laide. Are you not going there immediately? 
Fuallenbelm. If I may bear one hope of thy favour 
away with me! {(k:/ſeng ber hand) 
| delaide. Oh you unbeliever! ever aſking for ſigns | 
and wonders! Go, Falkenhelm, complete thy work. , 
Thy intereſts, the Biſhop's, and my own, are ſo inter- 
woven, that were it only for political reaſons— 
Faltenbelm. Canſt thou treat ſo lightly a ſubject that 
ſo deeply intereſts me ? & 
Adelaide. I do not jeſt. The proud Duke has ſeiz- 
ed on my inheritance: thy eſtates will not remain long 
unmoleſted by Berlingen, and if we do not imitate the- 
unanimity of our enemies, and draw the emperor to 


eur fide, we are loſt. 
Falkenhelm. 
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Falkenbelm. I feel no anxiety on that account. All 
the moſt powerful princes of the empire are of our par- 
ty. The emperor will ſoon ſtand in need of forces 
againſt the Turks, and will be ready to grant us ſup- 
port, that he may rely on our aſſiſtance in return. What 
ardour will animate me while I combat againft thy ene- 
mies, while I wreſt thy un from an overbearing 
foe ! I long to atchieve ſome action that may reſtore me 
to my own eſteem, that may render me worthy of thy 
favor] What delight would it be to me to beſtow pe 
on the Biſhopric, and on all around us—to lay thoſe un- 
uiet heads in Suabia for ever low! Adelaide! might 


then hope — 

Adelaid 2. One day leads on another, and on fate the 
future muſt depend. | | 

Falkenhelm. But may I hope ? 
Adelaide. (Laughing) Oh by all means! by all 
means ! only get you gone. | ” 


Falkenhelm. Enchantreſs ! 


F | AN INN. 
Peaſant's Wedding, Muſic and Dancing beard within. 


GorTz of Berlingen, SRL ITZ, and an old PRASANT, 
( The Father of the Bride) ſeated at table. 


The Bridegroem comes in to them. 


Gortz. You have taken the wiſeſt courſs poſlible, 
in putting an end to the diſpute happily and merrily by 
a wedding. 
Father. | Better than I could ever have dreamt, 
To live in peace with my neighbour, and to have a . 
daughter well provided 2 into the bargain 
Bridegroom. And I to remain in poſſeſſion of the 


matter in diſpute, and of one of the prettieſt — 
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the village befides | I wiſh with all my heart you had 
thought ſooner of this agreement. 
Se 


bitz. How long have you been at law about this 
. buſineſs?? | | 8 
Father. About eight years and I would rather have 


an ague-fit for ſo long, begin from the beginni 
again. You would never believe what Ye a wo 


it is to get a deciſion out of their great WigsJAnd when 
one has it, what is one the better for it? The devil 
take that Aſſeſſor Sapupi for a curſed black Italian! 

Bridegroom. Yes, he's a deſperate raſcal, God knows. 
I went twice to him, | 

Father. And I three times. | And at laſt, my lords, 
we got a ſentence, by which he had as good a right as 
I, and I as he. there we ſtood, not knowin 
_ to do next, like oy, affes ; till on laſt — | 

irgi t it into my head to give him m ter, 
me an end of the buſineſs. "Th 0 

Gortz. (Drinking) To your future good under- 

_ ſtanding |! 

Father. Aye, God grant it ( But happen what 
will, I'll never go to — What a power of 
money that does coſt! why every bow a procurator 
makes muſt be paid ws? 

Selbitz. Are there nat yearly Imperial Viſitations 


held here ? 3 
Father. Not that I know of. How many bright 
dollars it has coſt me! A ſhameful cheat ! 
Gortz. Who do you mean ? y 
= Father. Who but that Aſſeſſor Sapupi? he alone, God 
FE forgive him, has plundered me of eighteen florins 
—_  - ridegroom. 0? | | 
Father. Why, Sapupi, I tell thee. 
Gortæ. It is infamous. 5 
Father. Ves, I was obliged to pay him twenty 
down. And as I told them over to him in the magni- 
ficent hall of his grand country houſe, I was ready to 
burſt with grief and vexation. To be ſure, there was 
the houſe and land, and now I diſcovered by what 
means he could afford to pay for them. I ftood _ 
» 


him, God knows in what confuſion and diftreſs, for I - 
had not one penny remaining to help me on my jour- 
ney home. At length, I plucked up courage, and 
ventured to tell him my neceſſity, and at laſt when he 
ſaw I was almoſt deſperate, he threw me two of my 
own florins back, and ſo diſpatch'd me. | 

Bridegroom. Is it poſſible? Was that really Sapupi? 

Father. Yes, Who elſe? How ſurprized you look ? 

Bridegroom. Why that ſame raſcal received fifteen 
florins from me. 

Father, Damned rogue. 

Selbitz, Gortz | We are ſtigmatized as robbers ! 
, Father. That was the reaſon the ſentence was ſo 
doubtful ! The raſcal ! 

Gortz. You muſt not ſuffer ſuch villainy to paſs un- 
puniſhed. 

Father. What can we do? | 

Gortz. Set off immediately for Spires. The viſita- 
tion is now held there. If you lay your caſe before the 
court, they muſt look into it, and will probably aſſiſt 
you to recover your money. 

Bridegroom. Do you think we ſhall be able to get 
it out of the raſcal ? 1 

Gortz. Why I think you would, if I was near his 
elbow. 

Selbitz. The ſum is at leaſt worth trying for. 

Gortz. Yes, I have taken up arms before now, to 
recover but a quarter of it for a poor man. 

Father. (To the Bridegroom) What doſt thou think? 

Bridegroom. We can but try. 


Enter George. 
George. My Lord, the Nurembergers are on their 


march. 

Gortz. Where are they. 

George, If we ride moderately we ſhall juſt meet 
them, in the wood between Berheim and Millſwater. 

Selbitz. An excellent ſpot! 

Gortz. Let's away! my children! God keep you, 

friends! and help us all to our own! 

| Peaſants. 


Io Bom We -— ͥ — — 
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| 


' Peaſants. Many thanks my Lord! Won't you ſtay 
and ſup with us? | 
Gorta. We cannot poſſibly, Farewell! 1 
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ACT 11. 


AuesBUne.— 4 Garden. 


Two TRADESMEN of Nuremberg. 


1 1 Tradeſman. WE will poſt ourſelves here. The 
te ong muſt paſs this way. He is now coming up 


avenue yonder. 
radeſman. Who is that with him? 
] 175 Tradeſman. Adelbert of Falkenhelm. 
2nd Tradeſman, A friend to Bamberg! that is for- 
tunate. 
172 my 2 We muſt proftrate ourſelves at his 
feet. | addreſs him. 
2nd Aro on Very well. Here they come. 


1/t Tradeſman. He looks very much out of temper. 


Enter the Emperor, and Adelbert of Falkenbelm. 


eror. I am diſcontented, Falkenhelm, I could 
deſpair, when I look back on the tranſactions of 


almo 


my paſt life; when I recollect how many fr _ 
been left imperfe&, how many have totally 
that merely from a want of — 2s in my bees: : 


fince there is not a prince of the realm, however pet 
and howeyer — : * 


_ who is not more intent on 


executing 
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executing his own whims, than on ſatisfying my deſires. 


[The Tradeſmen proſtrate themſelves before him.] 


I Tradeſman. Moſt gracious Sovereign. High and 
mighty Prince! 3 
mperor, Who are you? What is your petition ? 
uf bee prong We are your Majeſty's moſt humble 
vaſlals, and poor tradeſmen dwelling at Nuremberg. 
We entreat your Majeſty's 8 __ Gortz of 
Berlingen, and Hans of Selbitz, who have attacked 
and plundered thirty of us as we were returning from 
the mart at Frankfort, accompanied = an eſcort grant- 
ed us by the Biſhop of Bamberg. e implore _ 
Imperial Majeſty to afford us your moſt gracious help 
and aſſiſtance, without which we ſhall be totally ruin- 
ed, and reduced to the neceſſity of begging our bread. 
Emperor. (Peeviſhly) Thus am I eternally peſtered 
by complaints and petitions! What's to be done in all 
this? Of the men you accuſe, one has loſt his leg, 
and the other has loſt his hand. If they had bo 
their legs, and both their arms, what in the world 
would become of you ? 
J Tradeſman. We humbly entreat your Majeſty 
to Jook with a merciful eye on our oppreſſed circum- 
Emperor. What's to be done? Becauſe a tradeſ- 
man loſes a bag of Pepper, am I to beat the whole em- 
pire to arms? Though I daily experience, that when 
diſputes ariſe which concern the whole ſtate, and our 
ps ts Majeſty itſelf, which involve both kingdoms 
and proyinces—all the world cannot then rouze you to 
exert yourſelves in the cauſe. 
Falkenhelm. You have addreſſed yourſelves to his 
Majeſty at an unſeaſonable time. Go, abide a few days 
in the town, and await his ſovereign pleaſure with re- 
gard to you. | 
Tradeſmen. We humbly recommend ourſelves to 
your lordſhip. ? 
: [Exeunt] 


Emperor. 
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eror. Ever new contentions! They grow like 
the bd of the Hydra. | | +184 

Falkenhelm. And are not to be extirpated but by the 
ſame methods; by fire and ſword. The moſt decifive 
and moſt vigorous meaſures are alone efficacious in ſuch 
extremities. 

Emperor. Doſt thou imagine that by ſuch means it 
would be poflible to put an end to theſe factions? 

Falkenhelm. I cannot imagine any thing more eaſy ; 
If your Majeſty would only confent to bury in oblivion 
thoſe trifling divifions which have ariſen between you 
and the ftate princes. It is by no means all Germany 
that fickens under the influence of faction; in Franco- 
nia and Suabia alone, the ſparks of civil diſcord yet 

limmer: and even there, moſt of the knights and no- 

lemen are anxious and impatient for peace. If your 
Majeſty would only be perſuaded to make examples of 
thoſe who are moſt conſpicuouſly turbulent, ſuch as 
Sickingen, Selbitz, and---and--- (confuſed and heſitating) 
Berlingen; the reſt would, of themſelves, fall away, and 
be forgotten; for it is only theſe, whoſe proud undaunted 
ſpirits give force and animation to the rebellious crowd. 

Emperor. It is theſe men, above all others, whom I 
am inclined to ſpare. They are among the nobleſt, and 
moſt valiant of my ſubjects, and were I engaged in an 
active war to-morrow, it is on them that I ould beſtow 
the command of my forces, with moſt confidence, and 
with moſt ſatisfaction, 

Falkenbelm, It were well they had learned to obey, 
before your Majeſty thought of inveſting them with 
command. Is it poſſible that you could ever have en- 
tertained the dangerous idea of rewarding their rebel- 
lious attempts with the _— dignities in your army? 
It is this miſtaken lenity, this amiable mildneſs in your 
Majeſty's character, on which they depend with ſo 
much confidence for mp_—_ of which they take ſuch 
infamous advantage; nor will they ever ſet bounds to 
their towering hopes, or curb in their reſtleſs ambition, 
*till before the eyes of the whole world, you have level- 

wy | led 
F 2 
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led them with the duſt, and deprived them of every 
chance of ever 2 _ 

Emperor. You adviſe me then to employ the ſevereſt 
means ? 5 

Falkenhelm. I can imagine no other method of ex- 
terminating at once that ſpirit of innovation which has 
lately been manifeſted in the whole country. Every 
day, the nobles are complaining, that their vaſſals 
threaten to throw off their long accuſtomed ſubjection; 
that they reaſon with them, murmur againſt their com- 
mands, and dare to diſpute their hereditary and abſolute 
authority. The moſt dangerous conſequences are to be 
apprehended from ſuch incroachments. | 
_ Emperor. The preſent would be a good opportunity 
of checking the ambition of Selbitz and of Berlingen, 
but I am determined that they ſhall by no means ſuffer 
any injury. I would have them made priſoners, and 
then bound by their allegiance to remain peaceably at 
their caſtles, and within the limits of their own 
domains. I think, I will lay this plan before the coun- 
eil aſſembled at Augſburg. 

Fallenbelm. The propoſal would be received with 
ſuch a tumult of applauſe, as would ſpare your Majeſty 
the trouble of concluding your ſpeech. | 

| | [Exeunt} 


YARTHAUSEN, 


 GonrTz of Berlingen, Fxaxcis of Sickingen, 


 Sickingen. Yes, I am come to demand the heart and 
hand of your noble fiſter. 
_ © Gortz, I wiſh you had arrived earlier then, for I 
will not conceal from you, that Falkenhelm, during the 
time he was my priſoner, gained her affections, and 
that I even gave my conſent when he ſolicited her in 


marriage. 
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marriage. But I have reſtored the bird to his liberty, 
aud now he deſpiſes the benevolent hand that fed him 


in the day of his neceſſity, and heaven knows where he 
roves to ſeek his ſuſtenanee. | 


Sickingen. Is it poffible? | 

Gortz. Tis exactly as I tell you. | 

Sickingen, He has torn aſunder a double bond! You 
are fortunate in having eſcaped an alliance with ſuch a 
traitor, | p 

Gorts. The poor maiden fits there, pale, and melan- 
choly, and conſumes her life in prayers and tears. | 

Sickingen. We will reftore her cheerfulneſs. 
Gorta. What? Is it poſſible, you can reſolve upon a 
marriage with one who is rejected and forſaken! 

Sichingen. It is an honor to both your hearts to have 
been deceived by ſuch a traitor! But ſhall the 
maiden pine her life away in a oloifter, becauſe the firſt 
man ſhe became acquainted with proved a villain? Oh! 
No! I remain by my reſolution, ſhe ſhall be queen of 
my. caſtles. 

oo But I have told you, ſhe was even attached 
to him. 

Sictingen. Haſt thou ſo poor an opinion of thy friend 
as to imagine he cannot chace away the ſhadow of a 
raſcal? Come, come; let me ſee her. 

| [Exeunt.) 


—COt—— — —_—_—_—_———————_ 


CAMP OF THE TROOPS OF THE EMPIRE, 
GENERAL—EKNIGHTS, 


General. We muſt proceed with the greateſt cauti- 
on, and ſpare our people as much as poſſible; our orders 
are limited to ſurrounding him and making him a pri- 
ſoner. This will be no eaſy matter—which of us will 
venture to lay hands on him? | * 5 

I. Knight. Which of us indeed! he will defend 
Himſelf like a wild boar, Beſides, he never injured any 

one 


N 


TIEN 
A 


fortunate that I am with you at this moment! 
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one of us: and every man will be willing to wave the 
honor of venturing his life, (his limbs at. leaſt) in the 
attempt to ſeize him, merely to gratify the will and 
pleaſure of his majeſty and the ſtate. - 

2d. Knight. "Twere a ſhame he ſhould eſcape us! If 
I once get hold of him he ſhall not free himſelf in a 


II Knight, Only let me adviſe you, do not ſeize him 


with your teeth, for he may chance to draw out your 


Jaw-bones. Let me tell you, my young fir, men of his 
character are not to be treated like run-away thieves. 
2d. Knight. we ſhall ſee. 
General. By this time, he has received our ſum- 
mons. We will ſend out a party to watch his motions. 
ad. Knight. Permit me to command it. 
General. You are ignorant of the country. 
2d Knight. But I have a ſoldier that was born and 
bred there. 7 01 5» 0 
General. I am content. 
[Exeunt.] 
YARTHAUSEN. 


Sickingen. (Alone) It ſucceeds to my utmoſt wiſhes : 
ſhe was aſtoniſhed at my propoſal, and confidered me 
from head to foot. I ſuppoſe ſhe was comparing me 


with her perfumed Adelbert. God be thanked, I dare 


ſtand the compariſon'; ſhe anſwered little, and with 


extreme confuſion ; ſo much the better—it may digeſt 


a while. To maidens who have once ſmarted under a 
—— in love, a propoſal of marriage becomes 
very ſoon acceptable. (Enter Gerte) How now, brother ? 
zortz. Proſcribed! excommunicated ! 
Sickingen. What do you mean? 
Gortz. | (Come a paper) Read there the exempla- 


ry decree. The ban of 'the empire is pronounced a- 


* 


_— me: my Sovereign beſtows my fleſh as a feaſt on 
e 


birds of the air or the beaſts of the field! 
Stckingen. Rather let him become their prey! How 


Gorts. 


: 
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Gortz, No, Sickingen! you ſhall away. All your 
great plans would fall S is ground, weed yo at duch 
a moment to declare yourſelf an enemy to the empire. 
And even to me, your preſerving an appearance of neu- 
trality, may in the end be of greater ſervice. The Em- 
peror loves you, and the worſt that can happen to me is 
to be made a priſoner. Then exert your Hf — then 
reſcue me from that miſery in which your untimely 
aſſiſtance might involve us both. For what would it 
avail? the troops are now on their march to attack me, 
were they to hear that thou art with me, they would 
only ſtrengthen their force, and we ſhould be in no- 
thing the better. The Emperor ſits at the fountain's 
head, and can with eaſe pour down torrents to over- 
whelm me. I were loſt indeed, if it were in his power 
to collect courage and magnanimity, with the facility 
with which he can aſſemble armies and vaſſals. 

Sickingen. I may at leaſt reinforce thee ſecretly by 
a body of horſemen. 

Gortz. Be it ſo. I have already diſpatch'd Geor 
to Selbitz, and my vaſſals to the nezghbourhood-around. 
Dear brother, when my people are collected, I ſhall 
poſſeſs a little army, ſuch as few princes. can com- 
r | oy 48 
_ Sickingen. But you ſtill forget the multitude you 


have to oppoſe. | wy IG m | 
1 Gortz. One wolf is too much for a whole herd of 
eep. | 


Sickingen. But ſuppoſe they poſſeſs a ſhepherd ? 
Gorts: Oh! — hoe I know 127 Biking ; 
and even the braveſt knight can do little, if he is fet- 
ter'd by regulations, and not allow'd to remain maſter 
of his own actions. I remember well, when I had pro- 
miſed the Pfalſgrave to march againſt his —_ n- 
rad of Shottenberg, he brought me a long liſt of orders 
from the council; as, how I was to attack, how I was 
to defend, and how but I threw them back into his 
hands, and told him plainly that I did not know how to 
eee obedience to theſe directions, ſince I could not 
oretel how they might tally with events; and _—_ 
cou 


could not anſwer for the ſucceſs of any undertaking 
in which I was not allowed the liberty of ufing my own 
eyes, and my own judgment. 

Sickingen, Well, ſucceſs attend thee, dear brother ! 
1 away, and diſpatch to thee what forces I can col- 

in haſte. 

Gortz. Go once more to the women: I left them 
together. I would thou hadſt Maria's promiſe before 
thou leaveſt us. Then ſend me the horſemen, and return 
ſecretly —_— to fetch away thy bride ; for my caſtle, 
I fear, will be no longer an Ho: & for women. 

Siclingen. We will hope the beſt, 


[Exeunt.) 


BanBzrG.—Adelaide's Apartment. 
ADELAIDE. FRRBD ERIC. 


8 Both the proſcriptions are then already de- 
Frederic. Ves; and my Lord has the happineſs of 

marchin inſt your enemies ; I longed to accompa- 
ny him, in ſpite of the delight I ever feel in the expec- 
tation of ſeeing you. I will now away, ſoon to return 
to you with joyful tidings. My Lord has promiſed I 

be his meſſenger. 

Adelaide, How is it with him? | 

Frederic. He is in high ſpirits. He commanded me 
to kiſs your hand. | 
Adelaide. (Preſenting it) Here!——Thy lips are 


warm. 

Frederic. (Aſide, laying bis hand on his breaſt) But 
my heart ſtill more glowing! * Ber) Gracious lady, 
your ſervants are the happieſt of mortals |— 

Adelaide, Who commands againſt Berlingen ? 

Frederic. The Knight of Sirau. Farewell! gra- 
eious lady, I will away—do not forget me, + 


__ 


. *% 
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Adelaide, Oh ſtay ! take ſome refreſhment and re- 


Frederic. It is unneceflary : I have ſeen you, and 
1 am no longer either wearied or hungry. | 

Adelaide, I know thy fidelity and zeal— 

Frederic. Ah! gracious lady. 

Adelaide. But thy ftrength can never hold out 
againſt ſuch fatigue. Reſt thee, and take ſome refreſh- 
ment. | 

Frederic. (With great emotion) Your ſolicitude for 
a poor youth who— [Exit 

Adelaide. (Alone) Tears ruſhed into his eyes ! 
love him from my heart! ſo ardently, ſo exceſſively, 
was no one ever attached to me. [I Erit] 


— — —U—ñ4 
YARTHAUSEN, 


GorTz, GEORGE, 


George. He inſiſts upon ſpeaking with yourſelf. I 
do not know him. He 1 a tall mae „ man, 
with dark fiery eyes. 

Gortz, Let him come in, 


Enter Francis Lerſen. 


Gortz. God keep you! What do you bring? | 

Lerſen. Myſelf. is not much, but all it is I 
offer to your ſervice, ; 

Gortz, You are welcome as a brave man; and 
doubly welcome at this hour, when I could not hope to 
acquire new friends, but feared daily the loſs of my 
oldeft ones. Your name ? 

Lerſen. Francis Lerſen. | 

Gortæ. I thank you, Francis, for having made 
1 with a brave man. 

n. I introduced myſelf to you once before; 

and yet, as I remember, on that occaſion you were not 
ſo grateful. . 


Gortz, 
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Gortz. It is ſtrange that I do not recollect you. 
Lerſen. I ſhould be ſo ou did. Do you remem- 

ber when you commanded that expedition againſt the 

Pfalſgrave's enemy, Conrade of Shottenberg, and at- 

tempted to ſurprize Hartzfurt one Shrove-Tueſday. 
Gortz. Perfectly well. 

Leeren. Do you recolle& meeting on your way near 


| * of Remlin a troop of about five and twenty 


horſemen ? 

SGortz. Yes, perfectly. I thought at firſt there had 
only been about twelve of them ; and dividing my lit- 
tle party which conſiſted of fixteen, I ſtationed myſelf 
with one half behind a barn near the village, expecting 
the enemy to paſs us; and intending then to attac 
them, as 1 had agreed with my other Gvifon. 

Lerſen. But we were aware of you, and took poſſeſ- 
fion of a little height near the village. You advanced, 
and halted cloſe - below us. As we ſaw you were de- 
termined not to come up, we were obliged at length to 
ride down upon you. 
 Gortz. Then I difcovered that I had put my hand 
into the fire. Five and twenty againſt eight of us | 
that was fearful odds! Everhard Trellert killed one 
of my vaſſals cloſe by my fide ; and in return I bore 
him from his horſe. Had they all fought as bravely as 
he, and one other ſoldier, it had gone hard with me 
and my little troop. 

Lerſen. Who was that other ſoldier ? 

Gortz. The nobleſt fellow I ever met with. He 
2 me cloſely : when I imagined I had freed myſelf 

om him, and attempted to engage ſome other o 
ponent, he always returned with freſh vigour to 
charge, and attacked me with deſperate valour. He 
did indeed give me a ftroke acroſs the ſhoulder that cut 
through my armour, and wounded me ſlightly. 

Lerſen. Have you forgiven him? 
 Gortz. I admired his courage too much to preſerve : 
the ſlighteſt reſentment, 

Lerſen | may then hope you will be ſatisfied with 

me, 


* 
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2 ſince the trial of my ſtrength was made upon your- 
ſelſ. 

Gortz. (With great animation) Art thou he! Oh 
welcome! a thouſand times welcome! Canſt thou, 
Maximillian ! amid all thy vaſſals boaſt of one thus 
gained? 

Lerſen. I wonder you did not recolle& me before. 

Gortz. How could it occur to me, that he who now 
offered me his ſervices, was the very man who once fo 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed me? 

Lerſen. It is even ſo, my Lord. From my earlieſt 
youth I have been a ſoldier, and have ſerved under 
many knights. I rejoiced when we encountered you: 

our name was before familiar to me, but at Remlin 1 
firſt learnt to know yourſelf. I could not indeed ſtand 
my ground againſt you, but you were convinced it was 
not fear made me yield, ſince I return'd continually to 
the attack. In ſhort, I learnt to know you. From that 
hour, I reſolved to ſerve under you. de 

Gortx. How long will you remain with me. | 

Lerſen. A year, and without hire or reward. 

Gortz. No | you ſhall be confidered as the reſt 7 and 
diſtinguiſhed as the man who ſo gallantly oppoſed me 
before Remlin. 


Enter George, 


George. Hans of Selbitz greets you: by morning he 
will be here with fifty men. 

Gortz. Tis well | 

George. A troop of Imperialiſts are winding down 
_ hill They come to obſerve our motions, I be- 
eve. 

 Gortz. How ſtrong are they? 

George. About fifty. ; 

Goritz. Is that all? Come away Lerſen! let us 
drive them before us, that when Selbitz arrives he may 
find a piece of work done to his hands. 

Lerſen. Twill make a famous preface. 258 
Gortz. To horſe! to horſe! [ Exeunt] 

A 
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A FOREST AND MORAS8. 


Two SOLDIERS of the IMPERIAL party meeting. 


1/ Soldier. What? is thy troop ſo near ? 
2d Soldier. About three miles up the wood. 
V Soldier. Whither art thou running then? 
2d Soldier. | intreat thee do not betray me. I have 
been very ill, and all in a ſhiver, ever fince that furious 
ſudden attack laſt night, and am only going as far as 
the next village to ſee if I can get ſomething to do me 
. How camſt thou here? 

1 Soldier. Why I have been at the next village 
too, to fetch proviſions and wine for our officers. 

2d Soldier. Ves, yes, they pamper themſelves be- 
fore our very eyes, while we are obliged to faſt. A 
pretty example they ſet us, truly. ; 

% Soldier Come back with me, you raſcal! 

2d Soldier Who would be the fool then? there are 

lenty among our troops who would not mind faſting, 

fo they could get as far off as I am. (tumult without) 
I/ Soldier. Hark! hark! the galloping of horſes. 

2d Soldier. Lord help us! what w me of us? 

1/t Soldier. I will climb this tree. n 

2d Soldier. I will hide myſelf among the reeds. 


Enter Gortz, Lerſen, George, and Soldiers on borſeback. 


Gortz. (Speaking as he enters) Here, paſt this pond, 
and by the left hand into the wood. Thus we may fall 
upon their rear. [ They paſs and Exeunt] 

1/t Soldier. (Coming down from the tree) There will be 
warm work yonder; one's as well out of the way of it. 
Michael! (calling to his companion) he does not anſwer. 
Why Michael! (calling) they are gone, I tell thee. (He 

oes towards the pond) Michael! Oh Jeſu Maria ! he 

ſunk. Michael ! He hears me not, he is drown'd— 

art thou gone, old boy—(trampling of horſes, tumult with- 

out) we are defeated! the enemy! the enemy pours 
upon us from all quarters— 4 

| | er 
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Enter Gortæ and George on horſeback. 


Gortz. Stand fellow, or thou dieſt. 
Soldier. Spare my life. 
Gortæ. Give up o ſword. George, conduct him 
to the reſt of the priſoners, whom Lerſen is keeping 
ard over in the wood. I muſt purſue their „ 
eaders. | 5 
| Soldier. What is become of our Commander ? 
George. Why, my Lord threw him topſy-turyy 
from his horſe, and with ſuch force that the very plume 
of his —_— ſtuck in 1 dirt. — al gal — 1 
upon his ſteed again, and awa oped as 1 
they had been pofleſe'd. * [Exeunt] 


— —— — 


CAMP. 


GENERAL, 1// KniGnrT. 


I Knight. They fly from all quarters towards the 
camp. 

3 He will be eloſe upon their heels. Order 
a detachment of about fifty to ſtation themſelves near 
the mills yonder : if he purſues the fugitives too far, 
perhaps they may be able to intercept his retreat. 

Enter 2d Knight, ſupported by bis Soldiers, | 

1/7 Knight, How now, my young Lord? are you re- 
9 2 creſt- fallen? f Wnt 1 

2d Knight. Plague take him ! The ſtrongeſt armour 
muſt haye ſhivered like glaſs at ſuch a ſhock. What a 
devil-in arms he is! He fell upon me with ſuch a force, 
wat 4 felt as if I had been beat down by thunder to the 
earth. | 
General. You may thank God that you ever eſcaped 
with life from his — 2 7 

2d Knight, (Very angrily) Am to thank God that 

two 
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hy 
two of my ribs are broken? Where is the ſur- 
—....—ñ— 
YARTHAUSEN, 


GorTz, HANS of SELBITZ. 


Gortz, What ſay'ft thou to our being thus proſcrib- 
ed, Selbitz? _ Wh 6 
Selbitz. I ſay it is Falkenhelm's doing. 

Gortæ. Canſt thou think ſo? (Anxziouſly) _ 
Selbitz. I do not think ſo. I am convinced of it. 
Gortz. How 1o? | 
Selbitz. He was at the Diet, I tell thee. He was 

with the Emperor. 
Goritz. ell! well! We ſhall defeat a ſecond of 


his plans then. 


Selbitz. I hope ſo. 
Gortz. Let us away ! and continue our hare-hunt. 
; | _ [Ereunt] 


—— — ʃY 
CAMP. 


GxENERAL, KxIHTSs. 


General. We obtain not the ſlighteſt advantage, my 
Lords. He defeats our troops detachment after de- 
tachment ; and thoſe who are not killed or taken pri- 
ſoners in the action, would rather run as far as Turkey, 
than return to our camp, with the chance of ever facing 
him again. Thus we become every day weaker. We 
muſt ſtrike one deſperate blow, and attack him in full 
force. I will myſelf command the expedition ; and he 
ſhall find-with whom he has to deal. | 

2d Knight. We are all contented you ſhould. Only 
you may be aſſured, that he is ſo perfectly acquainted 

with 


\ 


EY 
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with the country, knows ſo accurately every path and 
winding among the hills; that he is as little to be 
caught in this place as a mouſe in a granar. | 
eneral. Oh | we ſhall ſoon be able to overpower 
him. Let us-away to Yarthauſen. Will he, or wall he 
_ he muſt follow to defend his own caſtle. - 
Knight. Shall we march our whole force there? 
EY Certainly. Do you not know that a hun- 
red of of us are waſted away already? 
2d Knight. Therefore let us away, before the whole 
ſnow-ball thaws. It is hot in this neighbourhood, and 
we melt like butter in the ſun. 


——— ... — 


HILL AND WOOD. 


GoRTzZ, SELBITZ, LERSEN, GEORGE, SOLDIERS. 


Gortz. They are, coming down upon us in full force. 
It was high time Sickingen's horſemen arrived to rein- 


force us. 
Selbitæ. Let us divide our troops. I will take the 
left hand, and march round the hi 
Gortz. Good. And do thou, F rancis, lead on fifty 
through the wood on the right. They are advancing 
cover the heath. I'll poſt myſelf to meet them. George, 
thou remain'ſt with me! And do you, Selbitz and Ler- 
_ when you ſee them attack me, fall 1 
n them from both fides. We'll trample them to 
e earth. They do not even imagine that we dare 
fog them. [Exeunt] 


— — 
HEATH. | 
On one fide a Hill, on the other a Wood. 


GENERAL, TROOPS. 


General. He keeps his ſtation n what 
arrogance! 
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arrogance | Does he not even fear the ſtorm that we 
have let looſe upon him ? 0 

Knight. I would not on any account that you ſhould 
ride in the front of the line. He looks y as if he 
would plant the firſt man that ſhould meddle with him 
head-foremoſt in the earth. Take a leſs diſtinguiſhed 
ſation ; let me adviſe you. 

General, Not I. 
Knight. 1 oy on do; you are the tie that holds 
together this bundle of willow-twigs, that once un- 
looſed, he will ſnap them one after the other like ſo 
many ruſhes, 

General. Sound the charge, trumpeter ! A breath 
will ſcatter them. 06 [Exeunt] 


Selbitz. (Ruſbing from behind the bill in 
Follow me Eff ! (paſſes and exit) NY? 
Lerſen. (From the wood) Fly to Gortz's aſſiſtance 
Fly! He is almoſt ſurrounded. Brave Selbitz ! thou 
haſt already cut thy way to him. We'll ſow the heath 
with their thiſtle-heads. (paſſes and exit) 


[Tumult and fight.] 


A HILL WITH A WATCH TOWER. 


- SELBITZ, wounded and ſupported by bis SOLDIERS. 


Selbitz. Lay me down here, and return inſtantly to 
1/7 Soldier. Suffer us to remain with you, my Lord: 
Ns. Abend ens of the Watch-tower, 
_ Selbitz.. Aſcend one of you up into atch- 

and ſee how the battle fone. F 

1/7 Soldier. How ſhall I get up? 

2d Soldier. Raiſe thyſelt upon my ſhoulders ; thou 
wilt then be able to reach the loop-holes, and ſo ſcram- 
ble up to the opening. | 

% Soldier. (Getting up) Oh my Lord !— 
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Selbitz. What doſt thou ſee ? | 
15 Soldier. Vour troops fiy towards the hill, _ 
elbitz. Infernal cowards! So they but ftood their 
d, I care not if a bullet whizzed through my brain. 
1 gallop after them, and drive them back with 
curſes! (Exit 2d Soldier) Doſt thou ſee Gortz ? | 
1 Soldier. I diſtinguiſh his three black plumes in 
the very thickeſt of the battle. | 
' Selbitz, God ſupport thee, fortunate, noble friend! 
And I lie here! 
I, Soldier. A white plume ! whoſe is that? 

Selbitz. The General's. | 
a Soldier. Gortz preſſes upon him. He falls! he 

81 
Selbitz. The General? 

1/t Soldier. Yes. 

Selbitæ. Thank God! thank God! 
' 1/t Soldier. Oh God! I can no longer ſee Gortz. 

Selbitz. Die then, Selbitz 

1/2 Soldier. A horrible tumult where he ſtood ! 
George's blue tuft is vaniſhed alſo. 

' Selbitz. Come down. Doſt thou ſee Lerſen ? 

% Soldier, No, There is nothing but confuſion 
and tumult. 

Selbitz. No more. Come down, I ſay! How do 
Sickingen's horſemen ſtand ? 

1/t Soldier. Firmly. A trooper flies towards the wood 
— Another !—A whole troop—Gortz is no more 

Selbitz. Come down | | | 
a Soldier. Huzza! huzza! I ſee Gortz! I ſee 

rge. | 

Selbitz. On horſe ! i | 

Soldier. High on horſe! Victory! victory! They 
fly ! they fly! | 

Selbitz. The Imperialiſts? 

Soldier. The ſtandards in the midſt of them!— 
Gortz cloſe behind them—they difperſe—Gortz preſſes 
after the ſtandards—he ſeizes them he waves them! 
a handful of men ſupport him. My comrade has reach- 
ed him—they're marchin & up here. | 


Gertz. 


* 
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| Gorts, George, Lerſen, Soldiers. 
Selbitz. Joy to you! Gortz! 3 victory ! 
. Gortz. (Aligbting from his horſe) Dearly, dearly 
purchaſed. Thou art wounded, Selbitz ? x 
Selbitz. Thou liveſt! and art victorious! I have 
done little—and thoſe cowardly villains my ſoldiers. 
How didft thou ever eſcape ? 

Gortz. We have fought hard for it. And here, to 
ou, George, and to vou Lerſen, let me return thanks 
r the life you have aved. I had thrown the General 

from his horſe; My charger had been killed under 
me, and the enemy preſſed with fury upon me, George 
ſaw my danger, and diſmounted inſtantiy. Like light- 
ning I ſprang upon his horſe, and with the ſwiftneſs 
that thunder follows the flaſh, he was mounted again. 
_ ua" _ by _— ſteed ſo ho TA 
corge. I plunged m r into vi 
one whe Ne ret ko dom 4 cut you 7 mg His ar- 
' mour was drawn up by the violent effort he made, and 
his body left defenceieſs to the blow. He 
and fell ; and thus I helped you from an enemy, and 
myſelf to a horſe. N 
Gortz, We ftood our ground as if we had been 
planted in it, till we ſaw Francis forcing his way thro” 
to our aſſiſtance, and then we mowed our way out from 
the very centre of them. 
Lerſen. Thoſe cowards I commanded ought to have 
mowed their way in, until our ſcythes had met; but 
they fled like Imperial ; 

Gorte. Both friends and foes conſulted their ſafety 

by flight. This little troop alone, (Pointing to thoſe that 

Bim) ſtood their ground proudly, and defended 
me from behind. T had enough to do with the raſcals 
who preſſed me in front. e fall of their General 
hole to ſhake their courage, and they fled. I have 
got their ſtandards and a few priſoners. | 

Selbitx. Has the general eſcaped you? | 

Gortz. They reſcued him in the meantime. Come, 

my boys! Come Selbitz. Make a litter of boughsto Parry, 
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him ha. Thou canſt not mount thy horſe. Let us 

to my caſtle. They are diſperſed, but our forces 
are , and I fear they may have troops in reſerve to 
ſend after us. I will be your hoſt ; my friends, our 
wine will taſte the ſweeter” after ſach a ſtorm. 


(Exeunt] 


———— — 
CAMP. 


GENERAL; SOLDIERS, &c. 


General. I could ſtrangle you all with my own 
bands ! To fly! when he had ſcarcely a handful of men 
to oppoſe you. To fly! before one ſingle man! There 
are none that will believe it; none; —except thoſe who 
wiſh to _ a —— of us. 1 the ror rouge, 

u—an ou—anda you. erever you nnd an 
2 — ſoldiers, bring them writ bo ſhoot thin on 
e muſt wi wipo of this blot from our cha- 
0 


the spot. 
racters, though we ſhould periſh in the attempt. 


YARTHAUSEN. 


GoRTzZ, LERSEN, GEORGE. 


Gortz, We muſt not loſe an inſtant : my poor fel- 
lows I dare not allow you reft! Scour the country 
round, and endeavour to colle& me freſh ſoldiers. Or- 
der ti em all to haſten to Weilern; they will there be 
moſt ſecure, If we delay, my caftle will be ſurround- 
ed, [Exeunt Lerſen ' George] I muſt ſend out a 
work, to obſerve their motions. It begins to be hot 

work, and TE were wb as they are * 5 
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but as it 1s, it is only againſt numbers we have to con- 
tend. Fr [Exif] 


Enter Sickingen and Maria, 


Maria. I intreat you, deareſt Sickingen, do not for- 
fake my brother. His troops and thoſe with which you 
and Selbitz had reinforced him, are diſperſed; Selbitz 
is carried mortally wounded to his caſtle ; and alone 
and defenceleſs againſt ſuch multitudes, I tremble at the 
danger to which my brother is expoſed. 

Sictingen. Be not alarmed, I will not leave him. 


Enter Gorts, 


Gortz. I come to conduct you to the chapel. The 
prieft awaits you: in a quarter of an hour you will be 
united for ever. 

Sickingen. You will ſuffer me then to remain with 

ou? 
A Gortz. You ſhall now to the chapel. 

Sickingen. Moſt willingly—and afterwards ? 

1 Gortz. Afterwards you ſhall return to your own 
ome. | 

Sickingen. Gortz 

Gortz. Will you not to the chapel ? 

Sickingen. Come, let us away | [Exeunt] 


— ...  — 
CAMP, 


GENERAL, KNIGHTS. 


General. How ſtrong are we in all? 
Knight. About a hundred and fifty. 

General. All that remains of four hundred ! It is 
inſupportable to be thus baffled. Let us away to Yart- 
hauſen, and attack him before he has had time to col- 
le& new forces to oppoſe us. * [Exeunt] 

s | TARTHAUSEN. 
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| YARTHAUSEN, 


GorTz, ELIZABETH, MARIA, SICKINGEN, 


Gortz. God bleſs you! and gran 
days: and may he add all thoſe bl Sbletnge he 
ou, to your children's ſtore 

Elia ab. And grant they be, as you are, virtuous! 
and for the = you need form no prayers. 

Sickingen, I thank you; and thank you, Maria! I 
have 1 you to the altar, and you ſhall conduct me to 
happineſs. 

ie. We will together make a pilgrimage to that 
diſtant 8 land. 

oo 1 eaſant journey to you 

t is not my meaning, brother. We will 
not _ you 

Gortz. You muſt, ſiſter, ; 

Maria. You are very cruel, brother. 

138 And you more affectionate than prudent, 
aria. 


Enter George. 


| George. (Aſide to Gortz) J cannot collect any freſh 
ſoldiers, 3 * few that were at firſt inclined to ſerve, 
ſoon changed their minds, and refuſed to accompany 
me. 

Gortz. (Aſide to George) "Tis well, George. l 
it George) Fortune begins to forſake me; but I fore- 
ſaw, and was A or a reverſe. (Aloud) Sickin- 

n! I entreat you, depart this very evening. Perſuade 

aria to agree to it. She is your wife, and let her 
feel your 1 When women interfere in our un- 
dertakings, our enemies are as ſafe in the open field 
as in a citadel. 


Enter a Soldier. 
Soldier. My Lord, the Imperial troops are on dir 


march; 
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march; they come directly upon us and advance ra- 


idly. | 
A Gente. What, have I at length rouzed their courage? 
How ſtrong are they ? 

Soldier. About two hundred. They are by this 
time within two leagues of us. t 

Gortz. What, have they croſſed the river ? 

Soldier. Yes, my Lord, 

Gortx. Could I command but fifty men in the world, 
they never had advanced thus far to meet me! Haſt 
thou ſeen Lerſen? 

Soldier. No, my Lord. - 
_ Gortz. Tell them all to be propered. N Soldier) 
It muſt be decided, my beſt beloved. Indulge thy tears, 

ia, the moment will come when thou ſhalt rejoice, 
Better thou ſhouldſt weep on thy marriage day, than 
that an exceſs of joy now, ſhould be the herald of future 
miſery. Farewell, Maria! Farewell, Sickingen 

Maria. (Weeping on Elizabeth's neck) I cannot leave 

u, ſiſter! Dear brother, ſuffer us to ſtay! Haſt thou 

poor an opinion of my huſband, as to reje& his aſſiſ- 
tance in a moment of ſuch extremity ? 

Gortz. My career is far advanced: perhaps my fall 
is nigh, You are but „ to live, and ſhall I in- 
volve you in my fate? I have ordered your horſes to be 
ſaddled. You muſt immediately away. 

Maria. Brother! dear brother! 

Eltzabeth. (Aſide to Sickingen) Yield to him! De- 


MS bingen, Dear Maria! Let us begone. 
Maria. And thon too? I ſhall break my heart. 
Gortæ. Remain then; in a few hours my caſtle will 
be ſurrounded. | 
Maria. (Wildly wringing her hands) Oh God! 


Gortz. We will defend ourſelves to the very utmoſt. 

"Maria, Blefled virgin! have mercy on us! 

Gortz. And, in the end, we can ſurrender or perith. 
Thy weak tears will have involved thy noble huſband 
in my fate. | 


Maria, 
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Maria. Thou tortureſt me. 

. Gortz, Oh remain! remain! We ſhall together be 
made priſoners. Thou, Sickingen, wilt fall with me 
into the gulph, from which I hoped thou would have 
deli me. | 

Maria. We will away! we will away! fiſter! dear- 
* To Sickingen) 1 h f i 

( To Sicłingen er in a place of ſe- 
curity, and then remember me p 

Sickingen. I will never taſte reſt, till I have delivered 
you from danger. 

Gortx. Siſter! beloved Maria! (embracing ber) 

Sickingen. Away! away! | 

Gortz, One moment longer. (Pauſe) But I ſhall 
ſee thee again.—Conſole thyſelf—we ſhall meet again. 

eunt Maria and Sickingen] 

Gortz. I drive her from me, and at the inſtant ſhe 
departs I would detain her. Thou wilt not leave me 
Elizabeth 

Elizabeth. Death ſhall not divide us! [Exit] 

Gortz. (With great emotion) On him only whom he 

loves, God beſtows ſuch a wife! | | 
Enter George. 

George. They are advancing rapidly. I diſcovered 
them Vier — the tower > tka Bo broke forth, 
it glittered on their pikes. As I looked at them, I felt 
no more afraid than a cat does before an army of mice. 

Gortz. Look to the door bolts. See that the gates 
are firmly barricadoed, and rammed on the infide with 
beams and ſtones. [Exit George] We'll mock their 

tience to ſcorn: and as to their courage, they may 

igeſt it at their leiſure. (Herald's trumpet heard with- 
out) Ha! ha! a red-coated raſcal, who is come to en- 
quire of us, whether we will brand ourſelves for ever 
as cowards or not. (He goes to the window) Your 
buſineſs, friend? 
(Speaking is beard at a diſtance) 

_ (Afide) I would I had a rope round thy 

neck. 


Herald 
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"ONE Herald continues. | | 
Gortz. A traitor to majeſty! This ſummons has 
been indicted by a prieſt. by 
Herald concludes. | 
Gortz. (Anſwering bim) Yield myſelf a priſoner | 
Surrender at diſcretion! To whom do you ſpeak? Am 
I a robber? Tell your commander that for my Sove- 
reign, I have, as ever, all due reſpect and ſubmiſſion ; 
but that for him—tell him he may (Daſbes to the caſe- 
ment) [Exit] 


« THE SIEGE. 


The Store-room, in which ELIZABETH is bufily employed. 
GoRTzZ comes in to ber. 


Gortz. Thou haſt a great deal of fatigue, dear wife ! 
Elizabeth. I wiſh I may long be fo employed; but I 
8 we ſhall ſcarcely be able to hold out much 
nger. | | 
Corte. We had not time to lay in ſtores beforehand. 
Elizabeib. And the number of people we have had 
to ſupply with proviſions; —The wine too, begins al- 
y to run ſcant. . 
Gortz. If we can only hold out till they propoſe 
terms. We injure them moſt materially ; hl 
are firing all day, and merely wound our walls, or ſi 
our window panes. That Lerſen is a brave fellow 
He ſteals about with his muſket, and if one of them 
ventures too near, bounce! he lays him low in a mo- 
ment. | 


Enter a Soldier. 


Soldier. Coals are wanting, madam, 

Gortæ. What is to be done now? 

| Soldier. The bullets are all ſpent, and we are going 
to melt freſh ones. 

Gortz, How does the powder hold out ? 


Soldier. 
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Soldier. Pretty well. We are as ſparing of our ſhot 
as poſſible. b a | 


THE HALL OF THE CASTLE. 


LERSEN, with @ mould &c. for making bullets. 4 
| SOLDIER enters with coals. | 


Lerſen. So, ſet them down there, and look about the 
houſe for lead; in the mean time I will make a begin- 
ning here. (Laing out @ window and breaking the 
panes) All advantages are fair, So it happens in this 
world; no man knows to what uſes things may come. 
The glazier who fix'd in theſe panes, certainly never 
imagined that the lead of them might give an incure- 
able head-ache to one of his grand-chiidren ; and my 
father when he made me, little confidered, what bird 
of the air, or what worm of the earth might deyour 
me. 


Enter George with a leaden ſpout off the roof. 


George. There is lead in plenty for thee. If only 
balf of it hits, ſo ſhall not one of theſe fellows eſca 
— = « An' pleaſe your majeſty, we made a pit! 

Lerſen. (Cutti it) A noble piece in- 

jen (Cutting off ſome of it) noble piece in 


George. The rain may now ſeek out a new channel 
for itſelf. I am not uneaſy on its account. A brave 
ſoldier and a downright heavy ſhower will make their 
way through moſt impediments. 

ſen, (Melting and pouring out the lead) Take 
hold of the ladle. (Going to the window) I ſee one 
of thoſe fellows taking aim. They dare come near us 
now ; they think we have ſpent al our ſhot ; he ſhall 
taſte this bullet, hot and freſh as it comes from the 
pan. (Loading) - bs 

George. (Leaning on the ladle) Let us ſee, now. 

| Lerſen 
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Leſen. (Firet) There lies the ſparrow 


George. He ſhot at me a minute or two ago, as 1 
was getting on the roof to fetch the pipe. He kill'd a 
pidgeon that was perch'd-at a little diſtance from me, 
which fell into the ſpout. (Pouring into the mould) 1 
thank'd him for my dinner, and deſcended in triumph 
with my double booty. 

Lerſen. Now let us provide ourſelves with plenty of 
ſhot, and take a circuit round the caſtle, that we may 
earn our dinner by the time it is ready. 

| Enter Gortz. 
Cort. Stay Lerſen, T have ſomething to conſult 
thee on. Thee, George, I need not detain. 


| [Exit George] 
Sortx. ey offer to treat with me. 
Lerſen. I will go out to them and hear what they 
have to propoſe. 


Gortæ. I know what it will be. They will bind 
me by my oath to remain under honourable arreft. 
 Lerſen. That won't do. Suppoſe you were to ſtipu- 
late for a free retreat, fince Se have loſt all hopes of 
ſuccour from Sickingen? e will bury our gold and 
filver deeper than any of their plummets can ſound it, 
eld up the caſtle to them, and march out with the 
nours of war. | 
Gortz. They will never agree to ſuch terms. 
Lerſen. We can but try. 


A HALL IN THE CASTLE. 


Gonrz, ELIZABETH, GEORGE, SOLDIERS—oll 
h ſeated at table. 


Gortz. Thus danger binds us cloſer to each other 
be of cheer my friends, and do not forget to fil! 


your glaſſes. The flaſk is empty—fetch another, dear 
wife. 
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wife. (Elizabeth ſbales her bead) What, is it all ? 
Elizabeth. (Whiſpering to him) + There is only ons 
remaining, and I have ſet it apart for thee. | 
Gortz. Not ſo my love—give it out; they need ſup- 
„ not I. *Tis my own cauſe which I defend. 
Elizabeth. Fetch it from the cloſet. : 
Gortz. It is the laſt, but I feel a preſentiment that 
we need not be ſparing of it. It is Jong fince I have 
felt ſo-contented, ſo happy. (Filling his glaſs) Lon 
live the Emperor! (All repeat, Long live the Emperor) 
And be this the laſt ſentiment, except one, which in 
the hour of death our tongues ſhall utter. I love him 
for his fate reſembles mine; yet am I fill happier than 
he is; he is obliged to puniſh the poor mice of the 
ſtate, while he is conſcious that tis the rats who gnaw 
and conſume his revenues. I know he has often wiſhed 
on he were bp oy _ OC * 3 — the ſoul of 
uch a crippl: . (Filling out) It will j once 
more — and he that tide is ebbing f away, 
whoſe current no returning flow ſhall again reanimate ; 
when our life's blood begins to fail, and like the wine 
in _ ws, at . — (Ee ien 
at len rop-b ,- dro -drop, (droppin 
the la . by 0 hat {hall 2 che 
laſt words our tongues ih utter, the laſt ſentiment 
_ hearts g | | : 
eorge. 
Gorts. Liberty” for noo 
All. Liberty! Liberty for ever! i 
Gortz, If Liberty ſurvives us, we may cloſe our 
eyes 8 for from a better world we ſhall witnefs 
our children's proſperity, and the happineſs of our chil- 
dren's ſovereign. When vaſſals ſerve their Prince as 
faithfully and as independently as you ſerve me ; when 
Princes ſerve their Emperor as—I would with to ſerve 
mine— 
George. (Interrupting) Great changes muſt take 
lace before that time arrives. 
Gortz. Not ſo many as might at firſt be ſuppoſed. 
For have I not known excellent men among Princes ; 
and 
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and ſhall I imagine the race is extin& ? me 
who valued the happineſs of their people 57 it bad 
been their own ; who could ſuffer a noble independant 
neighbour near them, nor feel inclined either to envy, 
or to fear him.; whoſe hearts expanded while they ſate 
at table, ſurrounded by their equals; and who ſought 
not to degrade a free Knight into a Courtier, before they 
would permit him to ſhare in their ſociety. 6 

George. Have you been acquainted with Princes of 
ſuch a character? | 

Gortz. Yes. I ſhall remember as long as I live, the 
time, when the Landgrave of Hanau gave a hunting- 
match : all the Princes and Noblemen who were of the 
party, dined under the cope of the free Heavens, while 
the country people crowded from all quarters to gaze 
on them. Tais was no idle revel, given merely to do 
honor to its maſter ; but the children with their chubby 
roſy faces; the middle-aged, with manners at once 
* and reſpectful; the old men with their vene- 
rable and intereſting countenances ;—all, with happy 
hearts, participated in the pleaſures of their Prince, 
who on God's earth, and on a level with them, felt his 
joy doubled while he perceived all around him ſhared 
it | | 


George. His character muſt have reſembled yours. 
Gortz. Shall we not hope that more ſuch Princes 
may ariſe to bleſs our poſterity? That obedience to 
the Emperor, peace and friendſhip with our neighbours, 
and love and confideration for our vaſſals, may be the 
coſtly treaſures which our children and grand-children 
may inherit? Every one will then preſerve his own ; 
— ſeek only by honeſt means to encreaſe it; inſtead 
of which, no one now values an acquiſition but in pro- 
portion to the fraud, or the force, by which he has ob- 
tained it. | 
George. But in thoſe days we ſhould have no ſally- 
ing out, no making war ;— | 
Gortz. Would to God, that in all Germany, there 
exiſted not one turbulent diſpoſition, not one diſcontented 
ſpirit! We ſhould ſtill find ſufficient exerciſe 1 — 
ove 
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love of arms. We would clear our mountains from the 
wolves that infeſt them; we would rouze the wild- boar 
amid his native foreſts; we would fetch our laborious 
neighbours. game from the woods, and accept a po 
from them in return. Were this not ſufficient, we and 
our brethren would guard the boundaries of the empire, 
like Cherubims with flaming ſwords, againſt the wolves 
of Turkey, againſt the foxes of France : and defend at 
once, the now neglected lands of our dear Emperor, 
and the peace and happineſs of our fellow-ſubjects.— 
What a delight were that! George. To venture our 
lives in the ſervice of our country ; to— | 

George. (Springing up with the wildeſt enthuſiaſm.) 
Glorious ! Glorious ! | 3 

Gortz. (Smiling) Where art thou going there? 

George. Alas! I had forgot that we are blockaded: 
tis the Emperor too who has beſieged us; and to eſcape 
with our lives from this danger, we are ſetting them 
every inſtant at the hazard. | 


Enter Lerſen. 


Lerſen. Liberty ! Liberty! thoſe are the weakeſt 
fellows ;—the moſt wavering deliberating ſcoundrels ; 
you =y all march out with your weapons, your 
horſes, and your arms. Your provifions, however, you 
muſt leave behind, | 

Gortz. Whatever they find of that kind is not likely 
to give them the touth-ach. 
pe _ (Afide to Gortz) Haye you concealed the 

yer | | 

Gortz, No.— Wife, go with Francis, he has ſome- 

thing to ſay to thee. | 
| {Exeunt}- 


COURT 


COURT YARD OF THE CASTLE. 


Stables diſcovered, in which GzoRGE is buſted in ſaddling, | 
&c. a bore. _ He fonge, and ſpeaks between whiles 4. | 


the borſe. 


George. (Singing) 
cc There was — he caught a bird. 
n NT ak bird”— 
75 6 There was a e A as 
(Ts te horſe) Come up !—(Rubbing down the borſe.} 


(Singing) | 
c The fimple boy he the cage, 
AAnd ſo _— rele et play ; 
« His prize the lucky moment ſpied, 
wn And infant flew away. 


% The bird its new-recovered wings 
< Exerted full of joy; 
« And fafe nd his utmoſt reach, 


cc It — 
Enter Gorts. 


Gortz. Art thou ready? | 
oo e. (Leading out his horſe) Yes, 9 are all 
Gortz. Why, thou art alert to-day. 
George. As the bird juſt eſcaped from his cage. 


All the Beſieged enter. 


Gortz. Have you got your muſkets ?—No !—Retura 
then, and fetch the beſt from the armoury. We will 
ride forwards. 

[Exeunt.] 


George. 


George. (Following them, ſinging) 
< The bird the lucky moment ſpied 
And joyful flew away.“ | 


THE ARMOURY, 


17 Soldier. (Taking down a muſket) I will take this. 
2d Soldier. And I this, There is one that appears 


better though. 
1/ Soldier. Come—be quick—Let's be off, 
(Tumult heard without.) 


2d Soldier. Hark! hark! n i 
1/t Soldier. (Springing to the window p! Ho 
Cel f theyro Wes my maſter. He 1 horſes 


2d Soldier, How ſhall we ſave ourſelves! we may 
eſcape from the walls to the nut-tree, and ſo down into 
the field. (running out) 
1 Soldier. Lerſen ſtill ſtands his 122 fly 
4 him. If Gortz falls, may I never ſurvive 


(Exit. 


END QF THE THIRD ACT. 
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ACT IV. 


Wen] AN INN AT HEILBRONN. 


'Gonrz alone. 


Gortz, I AM juſt like the evil ſpirit which the 
Capuchin conjured into a ſack : I have worked m uy 
out, and my toil has obtained me no advantage. Th e 


Enter Elizabeth. 


. Goriz. What news, for God's ſake, Elizabeth! what 
news of my beloved aſſociates? | n 

+ Elzabeth. Nothing certain. Some have periſhed, 
and ſome lie] in chains in the tower. No one would, 
or could give me-any more particulars. 

Gortz. Is ſuch the reward of fidelity—of filial affec- 
tion and obedience, for which it was promiſed thee thou 
thou ſhouldft proſper, that thy days ſhould be long on 
the earth ?- | | 

Elizabeth. Deareſt huſband! do not diſpute the 
Eternal's will, They have their reward; it was born 
with them : a free, a noble heart, which no chains can 
confine, which amid all the horrors of impriſonment is 
ſtill free. I do beſeech thee, Gortz, behave with defer- 
ence to the deputed counſellors. The Emperor's power 

| tranſmitted 
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tranſmitted to their eee the large golden chains 
which they wear as the badge of their authority. 

Gortz. (Interrupting) Become them, juſt as neck- 
laces would ſwine | Oh! that I had ſeen George and 
Francis taken priſoners ! | 

Elizabeth. It was a fight to have made angels 
weep. 

Gerts, I ſhould not have wept. I ſhould have 
gnaſhed my teeth, and choaked with my efforts to curb 
in my rage. In chains! thoſe I valued higher than my 
ſoul! Dear, dear, beloved children! had ye not been 
ſo attached to me—I ſhould never have been able to 
turn my eyes from ſuch a fight How did they dare to 


break that word they had pledged in the name of the 


Emperor ? | 
Elizabeth. Quiet, I beſeech you, theſe tumultuous 
thoughts ; confider you are even now to appear before 
the Council; your temper is ſo ruffled, ſo diſturbed, I 
have every thing to apprehend from your meeting them 
in ſuch a frame of mind. | 
Gortz, What would they have of me? 4 
Elizabeth. See ! the meſſenger of juſtice. 


Gortz. The aſs of juſtice ! that her ſacks. to 
the mill, and her rubbiſh off the field. How now? 
Enter Meſſenger. | 


Meſſenger. The Lords Commiſſioners are aſſembl 
in the council chamber, and ſummon you to appear be- 
fore them. | 0 

Gortz. I come, 

Meſſenger, I ſhall attend you. 

Gortxæ. Too great an honor 

Elizabeth. Conſtrain yourſelf, I conjure you ! 
- Gortz. Be under no uneaſineſs. [Traun] 


wa 


COUNCIL HAM BER. 
IMPERIAL COUNSELLORS; GENERAL of the IPR 
RIAL forces; chief MAGISTRATES of HEILBRONN. 


Magiſtrate. We have at your command, e | 
| | M the 
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the braveſt and moſt vigorous of our citizens : they are 
at hand, and await but a fign from you, to ſeize and 
overpower Berlingen. 

T1 Counſellor. We ſhall report in the moſt favourable 
terms, your obſequious and ready obedience to his Im- 
perial Majeſty's moſt ſovereign and abſolute commands. 
Amo go OE TE POT Ou 
_ Magiſtrate. Smiths, porters, carpenters ; fellows wi 

| 110 fiſts, and reſelnte hearts. f 

I Counſellor. Tis well. 


| Enter Meſſenger. 
Meſſenger. Gortz of Berlingen is withont, and 


awaits your pleaſure. 
Counſellor. Let him come in. (Exit meſſenger) 
| Enter Gorts. 1 
Gortz. God keep you, my Lords ! what would you 
have of me ? 7 | 
Counſellor. Firſt, that you confider where you are, 
and before whom you ſtand. | | 
Gortz. By my oath, I do not miſtake you my Lords. 
Counſellor. You do your duty. 
Gortz. With my whole heart ! 
22 Be —— A for bim) What, 
ortz. (Pointing to a eat 7 
down below bene? I —— miſerable little 
ſtool ſavours too ſtrongly of poor ſinners; as indeed does 
the whole apartment. 5 
Counſellor. Stand then, and await our pleaſure. 
Gortz. To your buſineſs !—if you peak 
Counſellor. We ſhall proceed in 
tz. I would you had ever done ſo. 
Hor. You remember, that you ſurrendered 
ourſelf unconditionally into our hands.— 
- ch What would you give me if I could forget 
> | 
Counſellor. If I could give you humility, I ſhould 
do ſervice to your cauſe. | 
Gertz. Do ſervice to my cauſe ! As if that were 
N 8 poſſible 
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ſſible to you. Are you not aware that far r 
po yo y 8 22 


powers are requiſite to ſerve it, than you poſſeſs an 
exerciſe with ſo much pleaſure, to injure it ? 

2 Am I to regiſter all this ? | 

Counſellor. Whatever belongs to the proceedings of 
the court. | | 

Gortz. For what I care, you may print it. 

Counſellor. You ſtand in the power of his moſt ſove- 
reign majeſty the Emperor, whoſe paternal mercy, tak- 
ing the place of his Imperial juſtice, allotted his well- 
beloved city of Heilbronn for you to abide in, inſtead of 
condemning you to the depths of a dungeon. You 
bound yourſelf by an oath to deport yourſelf as ſhould 
become a knight, and patiently and humbly to await 
the declaration of his majeſty's further pleaſure with re- 
gard to you. 

Gortz. Well! Am I not here, and do I not await it? 

Counſellor. And we are here to announce to you his 
Imperial Majeſty's mercy and grace: he pardons you 
your manifold tranſgreſſions ; he revokes the ſentence 
of the Ban pronounced againſt you ; he releaſes you 
from all well-deſerved puniſhment which your irregu- 
larities had incurred; and he requires you to acknow- 
ledge his goodneſs with humble gratitude, and as a 
proof of your ſubmiſſion, to bebe the paper which 
we have to lay before you. | 

Gortz. I am, as ever, his Majeſty's faithful ſubject. 
But a word before you proceed. Where are my people ? 
What is to become of them? | | | 

Counſellor. It is not for you to aſk queſtions. 
Goritz. So may the Emperor turn his face from you, 
in the day of your neceſſity They were my aſſociates; 
my friends ;—they ſhall be ſtill ſo! What have you 
done with them? 

Counſellor. We owe you no account of them. 

Gortz. Ah! I had forgot ;—you do not even confi - 
der yourſelves as bound by any promiſe, or accountable 
for any engagement: how then could I expect 

Counſellor. Our commiſſion is to lay before you the 

paper I have mentioned. Submit yourſelf to the Em- 
| H 2 peror, 
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peror, and then find an opportunity of peti- 

b, 

tioning for bree and liberties 3 — 
Gortx. Let me ſee your paper. | 45 
Counſellor. Secretary, read the oy . Kao 

Secretary. (Reads) I, Gortz of Berlingen, acknow- 

& ledge by theſe preſents, that I lately, in oppoſition to 

&« the duty I owe the Emperor and the State, have in a 

© rebellious manner ; | 

Gortz. ( rr bim, and with great emotion) 
Tis falſe! T am no rebel! I never broke my oath of 
allegiance to the Emperor; and as for the State, I owe 
it nothing. | 

Counſellor, Conſtrain yourſelf, and hear further. 

Gortz. T'll hear no more! Let him ſtand forward 
that can accuſe me! Did I ever in the courſe of my 
life oppoſe the Emperor or the Houſe of Auſtria? Have 
I not rather by every action proved, that I felt more 
deeply than almoſt any man, what Germany owes her 
ſovereign ; and particularly what the knights, the free- 
barons, and the citizens owe their Emperor? I were 
indeed a villain if I could be perſuaded to ſubſcribe 

ſuch a falſhood ? | ll 
Oounſellor. And yet we have the ſtricteſt orders to 
induce you to do ſo by fair means; or in caſe of refuſal. 
to commit you to the tower. | 

Gortz. To the tower! Me!— 

Counſellor. And you muſt there await your ſentence 
from juſtice, fince you refuſe to accept it from the hands 
of mercy. _ | 

Gortx. To the tower! you abuſe the Imperial au- 
thority. To the tower! He never iſſued ſuch a com- 
mand. The traitors! To proſtitute their oaths, their 
knightly honour, as a lure to entice me into the pit they 
had prepared for me To promiſe me an honourable 
confinement, and then dare to break their word | 

Counſellor. We owe no faith to a robber. 

Gortz, Didſt thou not bear the ſacred image of that 
Sovereign, whoſe majeſty I honor even in its deſpicable 
counterfeit, thou ſhouldft eat that word, or ſtrangle in 
the effort! T have been taken ſighting in an —— 

$4.5 caule ; 
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cauſe; thou mighteſt give God and feel thy- 
ſelf elevated in the fight of the world, if thou hadſt ever 


in thy life atchieved ſo noble a deed, as that for which 
I now ſtand here a priſoner ! _/ -. Nr 


(Counſellor makes a ſign to the Magiſtrate, who rings a bell) 

Gortz. Not in the attempt to ſecure to myſelf a mi- 
ſerable gain; not in the endeavour to wreſt from an un- 
armed pealantry, the lands they poſſeſſed not the power 
of defending, did I ftand forward in arms... To free 
my own vallals; to guard my own life! Which of 


ou will pretend that there was any thing unjuſtiſiable 


in that? The Emperor and the State, buried in their 
down cuſhions, can neither feel our neceſſities, nor re- 
dreſs our grievances. I thank God that one hand yet 
remains to me ; and I feel juſtified in having employed 
it to defend myſelf. _ 8 | 
Enter Citizens, armed with ſwords and fſaves. 
Gortz. How now? _. | en 
Counſellor. You would not liſten to reaſon : ſeize 
him as your priſoner ! n 
Gortz. Is that your purpoſe ? Let not him who poſ- 
ſeſſes not the ſtrength of an Hungarian ox, venture to 
approach too near me ; for, by my oath, he ſhall be 
eted with ſuch a blow on the ear, from this my 
— right-hand, as ſhall cure him moſt effectually from 
the head- ache, the tooth ache, and all other aches that 
are felt in this world. (They attack him ; be ſtrikes ſeve- 
ral of them to the ground, and cureſis a ſword from the fide 
of one of them. They yield) Come on! come on! I 
ſhould like to become acquainted with the braveſt of 
2 | 5 * 
1 Counſellor. Surrender yourſelf ! | 4 
Gortz. (With the ſword in bis hand) Are you now 
convinced, that at this moment it depends only on my- 
ſelf to cut a paſſage: through theſe hare-hunters, and 
with one effort to recover the open fields, and my li- 
berty? But T will teach you — a man of honour 
keeps his word. Promiſe me ſuch a confinement — 
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will not be diſgraceful to a knight and a ſoldier, and I 
will yield my arms, and become again your priſoner. 

* Counſellor. Would you preſcribe terms to the Em- 
peror, with your ſword in your hand. 

\ Gortz. God forbid! Only to you and your honora- 
ble affociates. (Turning to the citizens) You may go. 
home to your work, le! You will gain no- 
thing to requite you for this loſs of time: here, is no- 
thing to be obtained but blows and bruiſes. 

- Counſellor. Seize him, I ſay ! Cannot your affection 
for your Emperor inſpire you with more courage? 
Ges. No ;—no more than the Emperor would 
give plaſter to heal the wounds their courage might oc- 
cafion them. | | 


(Enter Meſſenger.) 

Meſſenger. The ward even now announces from the 
watch-tower, that a body of more than two hundred 
horſeman approach the town. They wound unſeen 
5 the heights of Weinhal, and now threaten our 
walls. 

Magiſtrate. Lord help us! What can this mean. 


Enter the Ward.) 


Ward. Francis of Sickingen halts before the gates, 
and acquaints you, that he has heard how unworthily 
and how treacherouſly his brother-in-law has been 
treated, and that the magiſtrates of Heilbronn have 
been aiding and aſſiſting in the bufineſs. He demandq 
ſatisfaction for their conduct, and ſwears if he does not 
inſtantly receive it, that in one hour the town ſhall be 
ſet on fire at all the four quarters, and delivered up to 
his ſoldiers to plunder at diſcretion. 

Gortz. Brave, noble brother ! 

Counſellor, Retire, Gortz. (To the reſt) What is 
to be done ? | * 

Magiſtrate. Have compaſſion upon us and our fellow 
citizens. Sickingen is ungovernable in his wrath ; and 
will not depart a tittle from his word. 

Counſellor. What | Shall we ſuffer him to eſcape with 
impunity, who has thus braved our, and the Emperor's 
authority ? General. 


Ker lv. BERLINGEN. „„ 
General. Nevet=if we poſſeſſed" forces to maintain 
our caſe: but as it hs, we et oat — 
. in” nothing the 


- 
: 


better. by yielding, we may ſecure advantages. 
Magiſtrate. Let ins pes Gortz to iritercede for us. 

- Methinks I fee the town on fire already,” + - 
Counſellor. Let Gortz come in. 

Goriz. (Entering) What is to be done! 
Counſellor. Thou wouldſt do well to perſuade th 
— his rebellious — —— - Tafiead 

"or 1 a 85 
e eo it, and become himfelf the efeviats of thy 


GSortz. (Perceives Elizabeth at the door, and whiſpers 
ro ber) Fly to him | tell him to force his way in, and 
. e — inſtant's delay, 8 haſten hither. Entreat 

im not to do injury to the town in hi : If 
theſe villas — dare do oppoſe him, then For ki uſe 
his power. I care not if I periſh, ſo I can drag them 
down with me in my fall. 


A great Hall before the Council-Chamber : the Council 
Chamber, &c. is beſet with Sickingen's Soldiers. 


SICKINGEN, GORTZ. 


Gortz. It was indeed help from heaven! How did 
— to arrive at once ſo wiſhed for, and ſo un- 
Sickingen. Why, without the affiſtance of magic. I 
had diſpatched ſeveral meſſengers to enquire after thee, 
and on the firſt intimation I received of the r and 
treachery that had been uſed towards thee, I ſet off. 
Now, we have our enemies in our power. | 
Gortz, I defire nothing of them, but ſuch a confine- 
_ as may not be diſgraceful to a knight and a ſol- 
er. | | 
Sickingen, Thou art too honourable! wilt thou not 


even 


— — — — 
—— —— — ́ W — — — 
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even avail thyſelf of the advantages that the juſt have 
obtained over the perfidious ? It is with juſtice they are 
puniſhed, and we will in nothing alleviate their ſuffer- 
angs. They have ſhamefully miſuſed the power dele- 
gated to them by the Emperor : and well as I know his 
majeſty, I am convinced thou mighteſt ſtipulate for 
more, and with eaſe obtain it. This is far too little. 

Gortz. I have ever been content with little. 

Sickingen. And haſt ever had leſs than thy deſerts. 
My opinion is that thou oughteſt to demand of them to 
yaeld up thy followers ; and agree in return, to bind 
thyſelf and them by an oath to march peaceably to thy 
caſtle. Thou mighteſt promiſe too not to quit thy own 
territories, If thou art to be confined, better there than 
in this place. 
Gortz. But they will tell me my eſtates are forfeit- 
ed to the Emperor 

Sickingen. Thou mayeſt anſwer, thou wilt rent them 
till the Emperor will be pleaſed to inveſt thee _—_ 
with them. Let them turn and twine like eels, the 
ſhall not eſcape us. They will talk of his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty, of the dignity of the charge he has conferred on 
them, but we will not liſten to ſuch arguments: I alſo 
know the Emperor, and have ſome influence over him. 
I know he has always wiſhed to reckon thee among the 
commanders of his forces. Thou wilt not remain Jon 
inactive at thy caſtle; he will call thee forth to em- 


ploy thee againft his enemies, 


Gortæ. Would to God it might be ſoon, and ere I 
forget the uſe of arms 

ickingen. Courage is never to be forgotten, as it 

is never to be learned. Give thyſelf no uneaſineſs; 

when thy affairs are regulated, I will away to the court. 


Ay plans begin to ripen ; favorable proſpects flatter 


me; every circumſtance excites me to declare myſelf. 


I have nothing now to do but to ſound the inclinations 


of the Emperor. Treves and the Palatinate as much. 
expect the ſkies to fall upon them, as me to riſe above 


their heads; and I will come upon them like a 


thunder-ftorm! Then, if the power of regulating our 
x | | own 


111 — ns 
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own fate is ever allowed us ben ſhall all my darling 
projects be realiſed, and thou be the brother of an Elec- 
tor -I depended upon. thy arm in this undertaking. 
 Gorts. LE at his hand) Ah | this explains the 
dream I had the night before the fatal day on which I 
betrothed Maria to Falkenhelm. He ſwore to me fide- 
lity and friendſhip, and graſped my hand ſo hard, that 
it fell ſevered from my arm. Alas ! I am at this moment 
as defenceleſs as in the firſt inſtant when the ſhot carried 
it away. Adelbert! Oh, Adelbert 

Sickingen. Forget the traitor! We will confound 
his 'plots ; tear from him the maſk of honor he now 
wears, and conſcience and ſhame ſhall conſume him. I 
ſee, I ſee thy enemies overthrown—in imagination al- 
ready I trample my foes under my feet! But one half 
year more, Gortz |! 

Gortz. Thy ſpirit towers high; I know not how it 
18, fince ſome time paſt, no jo fal roſpects have open- 
ed to my ſight; no beam of am, 55 viſited my ſoul. 
T have before been unfortunate, I have before been a 
priſoner ; but ſuch deſpondency as I now feel did I ne- 
ver yet experience. 

Sickingen. Succeſs ſhall animate courage. Let us 
away to theſe grey-beards ; they have had ſufficient 
time for confideration : We will now take the trouble 
eff their hands, | [Exeunt] 


— > —— — om———_—_—— 


ADELAIDE'S CASTLE. 
ADELAIDE, ADELBERT of Falllenbelm. 


Adelaide. It is moſt mortifying | 
Falkenhelm. I could have aſked my teeth to duſt. 
So fair a plan ! So fortunately accompliſhed ! And at 
laſt to relinquiſh every advantage! To allow him to 
return to his own caſtle! That curſed Sickingen! 
Adelaide. They ought never to have conſented to it. 
Fallenbelm. What could they do? They were ſur- 
I rounded 
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rounded on all ſides. Sickingen threatened with fire 
and ſword. That high-ſpirited—unbending—impetuous 
man ! I deteſt him. His power increaſes like a moun- 
tain-ftream, which having ſwallowed up a few petty 
brooks, the reſt deſcend of themſelves into its torrent. 
Adelaide. Had they no ſovereign ? Could he not— 
Falkenhelm. Dear Wife! he is but the ſhadow of an 
Emperor. He is old and doating. When he heard 
what had happened, and when I endeayoured to rouſe 
his anger againſt the commiſſioners, © Let it reſt,” ſaid 
he, I can well ſpare that little ſpot to my brave old 
<* Gortz, and if he remains quiet there, of what have 
vou to complain? We repreſented to him what the 
welfare of the ſtate required: Talk no longer to me 
of the welfare of the ftate, replied he, © would I 
had ever poſſeſſed counſellors who had directed my un- 
quiet ſpirit more to the happineſs of individuals! 
Adelaide. He loſes the ſpirit of a ſovereign. 
Falkenhelm. We inveigh'd inſt Sickingen. He 
is my faithful ſubject, ſaid he, © and though he 
might not act at my command, yet has he fulfill d my 
* will, far better than thoſe I empower'd to do it : it 1s 
6 he ſame whether 1 give him my ſanQion before or 
4 after.“ 
Adelaide. Tis enough to drive one to diſtraction 
Fallenbelm. But I have not yet loſt all hope; he has 
ledged his word as a knight to march peaceably to 
K uſen, and to conſine himſelf within the limits of 
his own domains: but I know tis impoſſible to him, 
to remain long inactive: we ſhall ſoon have a freſh 
cauſe of accuſation againſt him. 
Adelaide. And the ſooner, fince we may reaſonably 
hope the old Emperor will not remain long in this 
world. Charles, his accompliſhed ſucceſſor poſſeſſes 
views more enlarged, and ſentiments more worthy of a 
ſovereign. 
Falkenbelm. Charles! he is neither crown'd nor 
elected. 
Adelaide. Who does not expect, who does not de- 
fre his acceſſion ? | | 
Falkenhelm. 
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Falkenhelm. You have a high opinion of his perfec- 
tions! One might almoſt fac. you regarded him 


with ial eyes. | 

Adelaide, Ton offend me, Adelbert, is it poſſible you 
can think ſo? 

Falkenhelm. I ſaid nothing that ought to offend you: 
but I can no longer be filent on this ſubjet. Charles's 
uncommon attention to you gives me great uneaſineſs. 

Adelaide. And my manner of receiving it— ? ; 

Falkenhelm. Thou art a woman; none of you can 
hate thoſe who flatter you. 

Zallentcim. Tb horble thought conf 

enbelm. The horn ought conſumes 
heart ! Adelaide !— n "MINE 

Adelaide. Can I cure thy folly ? | 

Falkenhelm. If thou wouldſt. Thou might retire 
from the court. , 

Adelaide. With what propriety, whilſt thou belong- 
eſt to it? Am l to forſake thee and my friends, to im- 
merſe myſelf with the owls in an old caſtle? No, Fal- 
kenhelm ! it is impoſſible ; it were „ ee 
thy heart at reſt; thou knoweſt that I love thee. 

Ge ee „ affection is 4 = 28 on 
which my ho nds during t of this ſtorm. 
Yet — 2 me |— 2 [Exit] 

Adelaide (Alone) Is it thus thou commenceſt? this 
alone was wanting. The defigns which I cheriſh are 
too vaſt for thy weak efforts to oppoſe. Charles! at 
once a ſovereign, and the nobleſt, the moſt accompliſh'd 
of his ſex! and ſhall he be the only one among men, 
whom the poſſeſſion of my fayour would not flatter ? 
Adelbert! ſeek not to oppoſe me; elſe muſt thou to the 
earth; my path paſſes over thee.— 

Enter Frederic with a letter which. be preſents to her. 

Adelaide, Did Charles himſelf give thee this? 

rederic. Yes. - | 
Adelaide. What ails thee? thou appeareſt ſo de- 


jected, ſo melancholy. 
Frederic. It is your will that I ſhould pine to death; 
that in the years of hope, I ſhould deſpair. 4 


Adelaide, 
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Adelaide. (Aſide) I pity him from my heart: and 
how little would it coſt me to make him happy. (Te 
bim) Be of good cheer, I am ſenſible of thy love and 
fidelity, and will not be ungrateful. 

Frederic. (His voice almoſt ſuffocated by emotion) It 
is teo late; if you were even capable of it, I muſt now 
expire! My God, I have not a drop of blood in my 
veins which is not yours; not a faculty that is not exer- 

eiſed in loving you, in attempting to gain your favour! 

Adelaide. Dear Frederic! 

Frederic. You flatter me. (Burſting into tears) Did 
not affection like this merit a better return than to fee 

another preferred before me; could not a paſſion like 
mine, ſecure me from the anguiſh of knowing your 
whole heart, your every thought beſtowed on Charles ? 

Adelaide. Thou knoweſt not what thou wouldeſt; 
and ſtill leſs what thou ſpeakeſt. 

Frederic. (Stamping his "wg with vexation and rage.) 
I will never never again be the mean—the deſpicable 
inſtrument of your correſpondence | | 

Adelaide. Frederic !—Thou forgeteſt thyſelf. 

Frederic. To ſacrifice myſelf | my dear Lord |— 
Adelaide. Begone from my fight ! 

Frederic. Deareſt lady! 

Adelaide. Leave me for ever! Go, diſcloſe my ſe- 
cret to thy dear Lord. I was a fool to imagine thee 
what thou art not. 

Frederic, Deareſt lady | you know that I adore you. 

Adelaide. And I imagined thee my beſt fiend: j— 
held thee ſo near my heart. Go! betray me. 

Frederic, Rather would I tear my heart from my 
my boſom. Forgive me ! forgive me, I entreat you. 
My heart ſwells with ſuch inſupportable emotions; — 
my ſenſes are fo confuſed —I am almoſt diftracted— 

Adelaide, Dear enthufiaftic boy! (Taking bis hand, 
and rating bim towards ber: he falls auecping on ber 
neck.) | | | 

Adelaids, Leave me. ; 

Frederis. (Hiding bis tears on ber boſom) Oh God! 
Adelaide, Leave me —the yery walls are hay 2 
a ve 
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Leave me (Extricating herſelf from his embrace) Be 
ſteady to thy love and thy Gael : and the eu re- 
— ſhall be thine. [Exit] 

Frederic. (Alone) The faireſt reward !—-Oh ! Hea- 
vens, let me live but till that moment; let it be mine, 
though inſtant death ſhould follow. I ſhould murder 


my father, were he to oppoſe my paſſage. [Exit.] 


— — 


YARTHAUSEN. 


Gortz ſeated at a Table; Elizabeth beſide him at work : 
a light, and «writing materials on the table. 


Gortz. I cannot endure this ftate of inaQtivity : m 
eonfinement becomes every day more irkſome to me. 
wiſh I could fleep: in any way deceive the tedious 
hours, or by any means perſuade myſelf that idleneſs 
was pleaſing. 5 

Eliaabetb. Why doſt thou not continue the hiſtory 
of thy life which thou haſt began? Give a teſtimony 
into the hands of thy friends that ſhall put thine ene- 
mies to the bluſh: ſecure to thy noble deſcendants the 
joy of being acquainted with thy real character. 

Gartz. Alas! writing is at beſt but buſy idleneſs ; 
and as ſuch, is irkſome and weariſome to me. While 
I write what I have done, I regret the loſs of the time 
in which I might do more. 

Elizabeth. Oh! do not give way to deſpondency. 
(Taking up the papers) Thou art juſt at that part that 
mu an account of thy firſt impriſonment at Heil- 

ronn. | 5 

Gortæ. That has ever been a fatal place to me 

Elizabeth. (Reading) © There were even many 
« among my confederates who blamed the confidence 
* with which I gave myſelf up into the power of my 
5 bittereſt enemies, from whom they aſſured me I muſt 
cc expect the ſevereſt treatment; but I ſaid to them —” 
Well, what didſt thou ſay ? write on. 


- 


Gortz. 
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Cort. I ſaid to them, “ Have I ſo often endanger- 
c ed my life in defence of other men's lands and poſ- 
c ſeffions ; and ſhall J hefitate to venture it in ſupport 
ec of my own honor and word?“ 
. Elizabeth. Thou haſt ever had the character of pre- 
ſerving both moſt {acredly. 5 Ii 

Gortz. And of this they ſhall never deprive me! All 
elſe they have taken from me. My lands, my liberty. 

Elzabeth. It was about that time that I went acci- 
dentally into the inn at Heilbronn, and found the 
knights of — and Miltenberg fitting there, to 
whom I was perfectly unknown. They were ſpeakin 
of thee to each other; they praiſed thee with ſo muc 
warmth—T felt ſuch joy as when my fon was born! 
One of them ſaid, © He is the pattern of all knights: 
noble and brave in proſperity; patient and 2 
4 in adverfity.” F 
- Gortz. Let them point out the man to whom I ever 
broke my word! God knows, I have ever laboured 
rather to benefit my neighbour than elf ; rather 
to deſerve the name of a brave and true knight, than 
to ire high digmties or extenfive poſſeſſions! And 
God ed ! all I aſpired to he has granted me. 

(Enter George and Lerſen with game, &c.) 

How fares it, my brave huntſmen ? 

George. From brave ſoldiers we are become hardy 
ſportſmen ; as it is eaſy to make flippers out of boots. 

Lerſen. It is ftill ſomething that the liberty of 
hunting remains to us: the chace is a ſpecies of war. 

George. And in ſome degree refembles the laſt we 
were engaged in; for the enemy ever flies before us. 
Do you remember, my Lord, how you propheſied, that 
when the world turned round, we ſhould all become 
huntſmen ? Without much alteration in it, your pre- 
diction is fulfilled with regard to us. 
_ Gortz. It amounts to the ſame thing: it is we who 
have experienced a revolution. 
George. Theſe are awful times, For eight days 
paſt a Jreadful comet has been ſeen ; and all Germany 

15 
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is in conſternation left it ſhould portend the death of the 
Emperor, who lies dangerouſly fick. | 

rtz. Dangerouſly fick !—The courſe of each of 
us is nearly run 

Lerſen. And _ around 2 the moſt terri- 
ble changes are takin — he peaſants have erect- 
ed the fandard of rob ion. | 

> They 

Lerſen. In the v eart of Suabia, b 

1 4 and deſtroy al that comes in their 2 2 
they will lay waſte the whole land. 

George. It is a moſt formidable inſurrection; more 
than a hundred places have already declared in open 
rebellion; and every day multitudes crowd to join the 
inſurgents. A whirlwind lately tore up whole foreſts 
by the roots; and r the inſurrection broke 
out, there a in that neighbourhood, two fiery 
ſwords crofting each other in the air, and blazing 
fearfully in. the very front of the ſky. | NG 


Gortz. How many of my beſt friends are ſuffe 

innocently under the preſſure of theſe calamities ! 
George. What a pity that we may not march to 

heir alliance ! an 


END OF THE FOURTH Aer. 
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ACT v. 


INSURRECTION OF THE PEASANTS. 


(Tumult and plundering in a village, omen and old mas 
loaded with children and packages, flymg vefers the 


enemy.) 


Old Man. Away! awa wy, for God's ſake ! let us 

eſcape theſe blood-hounds ! 

I, Woman. God in heaven! how bloody red the 
sky is! the ſun finks in a ſea of blood! 

Old Woman. That's a fi . fire. 

2d Woman. My huſband ! my huſband! 

Old Man. Away ! away | To the woods [ Exeunt.] 


Enter Link. 


Link. Cut down whoever oppoſes you! The village 
is our own. Eee care of the corn: do not let any of 
it be deſtroyed; and not a grain of it be left behind. 
Come! be Jack! pillage it clear and clean out: i—we'll 
ſet it a blazing when you've done with it. 

Meiſner. (Running down from the hill above) How 
fares it, Link ? 

Link. All hard at work as thou ſee'ſt. Thou art ar- 
rived juſt in time for the harveſt-home. Whence 
com'ſt thou? 

Meiſner. From Weinſberg. We have had a moſt 


Joll of it. 
Fee Link. 
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Link. | How fo. | 

Meiſner. My Lord Diettrich of Weiler was the 
firſt performer. The fool! When we were in full 
career, and bearing down all before us, he muſt 
needs get up into a balcony, and attempt to preach 
2 to us! Bounce! a ſhot erm through his 

I, and we flew up ſtairs like lightning, and out of 
the window with the raſcal. | 

Link, Ah! 

Meiſner. (To the peaſants) You dogs! muſt I come 
and haſten you? I'll make you repent your idleneſs, 
How they ſaunter and linger !—Blockheads ! 

Link. Set it on fire, I ſay! Let them roaſt in it! 
make haſte you sluggards 

Meiſner. After that, we led out the Counts of Hel- 
fenſtine, Elterhofen, and about thirty nobles more; 
there might be eighty of them perhaps in all; we took 
them to the plain near Heilbronn; there was ſuch 
ſhouting and huzzaing from our party when they ſaw 
the long file of poor, rich finners march paſt them, ſtar- 
ing wildly on each other, wringing their hands, and 

raying for aſſiſtance from earth and heaven. But we 
2 them before they were aware of us; and 
every one of them were knocked down by our pikes. 

Link. To think I ſhould miſs being there | 

Meiſner. I never had ſuch a day in my life before. 

Link. (To the Peaſants) Come! he quick there. 
Have you almoſt done ? 

Peaſant. All's clear. 

Link, Set it on fire then at all corners. 

Meiſner.” It will make a brave bon-fire. Doſt thou 
mark; while thoſe wretches lay rolling and tumbling 
over each other, and- croaking juſt like ſo many frogs, 
it did my heart as much good to ſee them, as a glaſs of 
brandy would in a cold morning. Theſe were the fel- 
lows that rode on grand horfes out a _— with their 
high plumes and their wide noftrils; and drove us be- 
fore them with their dogs, and like their dogs. | 

Lint. It ſmokes bravely already, ®_ 


K Meiner. 


| 
| 
| 
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Meiſner. They have ſet it on fire behind there. Let 
us load. ourſelves with booty, and ſet off to join the 


main body. 

Link, Where is it Rationed ? | 

Meiſner. Between this place and Heilbronn: they 
are at a loſs for a commander, whom the people might 
look up to; they feel we are only their equals, and 
are ſelf-willed, and difficult to be managed. 

Link. Who do they think of offering the command 
8 | 
Meiſner. Mark Sturt, or Gortz of Berlingen. a 
Link. Gortz of Berlingen! Twould be well in- 


deed, if they could prevail on him to accept it. His 


name would give credit to the buſineſs: all the world 
reſpects him as a moſt brave knight. (I tbe peaſants) 
On! on! we will away to Heilbronn. Give the word 
1 | Th ili ligh f 
Meiſner. is fire will light us a of our 
way. 1 aſt thou ſeen the — —_ po 

| Ves: tis an awful terrible fign. If we con- 
tinue our march during the night, we ſhall ſee it plain 
enough. It riſes about one. | 
Meiſner. And ſets about an hour and quarter after. 
How like a bent arm brandiſhing a ſword it looks !— 
And ſo bloody, fiery, red! 

Link. Didſt thou ſes the three ftars round the point 

of the ſword ? ; 
Meiſner. Aye—and the broad crimſon ſtreamers 

and the thouſand and thouſand narrow ſtripes like 

pikes; and the leſſer ones between, juſt like ſwords. 

Lint, It made my fleſh tremble to look on it. And 
ſome part, pale dim red; and the other like clear fiery 
flames: and between them, mdiftin&t horrible forms 
with ſhaggy heads and beards. 

Meiſner. Didſt thou mark that too? And all con- 
fuſed and mingled with each other, as if they were con- 
tending in a ſea of blood. It was enough to turn one's 
brain to look on it. | 4 

Link. Away! away! [Exeunt} 

| | OPED> 
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Ttyo Villages are ſeen on fire at a diſtance; netrer, © 
| " Monaſtery. 9 
CoLt, WII p, MARK STURT, crowd of PRASANTS. 
Sturt. You cannot defire that I ſhould be your cap- 
tain : it would neither profit yourſelves or me. I am a 
vaſſal of the Palatinate, and could I lead you againſt my 
maſter? You would ever be ſuſpecting that I did not 
do 2 beſt in your cauſe. : 
e. We knew thou wouldſt ſeek to excuſe thyſelf. 


Enter Gortz, Lerſen, George. 


_ Gortz, What would you have of me? 

Cole. That you would be our captain ? 

. Gortz, Shall I break the ſacred promiſe I have 
pledges to my ſovereign, and go beyond the boundaries 

e has preſcribed to me 

_ Wild. This is no excuſe. a 

Gortz. And can you imagine, that even if I were at 
liberty, I would lend my ſanction to ſuch frantic enor- 
mities as you have committed at Weinſberg ? That I 
would aſſiſt at the butchery of knights and noblemen ? 
{ would rather be ſhot ; 5s. like a mad dog than be your 
captain ! Every where around, your courſe is marked 
by fire and by ſword ; the land behind you bleeds and 

urns. | 
Cole. Well! well! that is paſt, and cannot be mend- 
* now. If it were to do again, it might never 
n. 

1 It was their misfortune, that in the firſt heat 
of the onſet, they had no leader whom they could ook 
up to, or who poſſeſſed power to control or moderate 
their rage. Aſſume the command of them, I entreat 
thee, Gortz ! All Germany will be indebted to thee : 
the beſt and happieſt conſequences to all parties will 
ariſe from it: thou wilt be the bleſſed means of ſparing 


the lives and poſſeſſions of thouſands, 
K 2 Gortz. 
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| Goertz, Why doſt thou not accept it ? 
Sturt. I have excuſed myſelf to them. 

2 8 have no time for idle talk : _ _ to 

e purpoſe ; Gortz | be our captain, or look to 
caſile and thy life. We give thee two hours to — 
der our propoſal. Guard him. | 

 Gortz. That is unneceſſary: I am reſolved - and now 
is as good as hereafter. For what purpoſe have you ri- 
ſen in arms? To recover your rights and liberties ? 
What advantage dv you hope to obtain by laying waſte 
and ——— your country? If you will ſolemnly 
engage yourſelves to abſtain from every kind of enor- 
mity—if you will act like brave and reſolute men, who 
know what they would have, and ſtand ſteady to their 
purpoſe, I will myſelf aſſiſt you to obtain by honorable 
means, thoſe rights which you have attempted to reco- 
ver in ſo unjuſtifiable, ſo diſgraceful a manner: and on 
theſe conditions, and on theſe alone, T will eonſent, for 
the of a week, to be your captain. 

id. What has paſſed, was only in the heat of our 

paſſion, and even without thy interference, might ne- 
ver have happened again. 


Cole. You muſt engage yourſelf to remain with us 
for a quarter of a year at leaſt. 


_ Let it be a month : that will content you 
both. 


Gortz. I conſent. Be it ſo. 

Cole. Your hand. 

Gortz. And promiſe me to ſend a written teſtimony 
of our agreement to the reſt of your aſſociates ; and to 


impoſe upon them the ſtricteſt conformity and obedience 
to it. 


Wild. We promiſe : It ſhall be done. 

Gortz. On theſe conditions I bind myſelf to you for 
a month. 
Sturt, Good fortune follow thee! Whatever thou 
doſt, ſpare our gracious lord, the Count Palatine. 

Cole. (Afide to the Peaſants) Guard him: let no one 
peak to him but in your preſence, | hf 

| | 1 
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Gortz. Lerſen! Return to my wife: remain with 
her : ſhe ſhall hear from me ſoon. 


[Exeunt Gortz, George, Sturt, and ſome of the Peaſants.) 
a Enter Meiſner and Link. 

Meiſner. What's this we hear of an agreement? 
wr the uſe of 'an ent ? ? 


Link. It was to enter into ſuch an agree- 
ment. ; 


Cole. We know as well as-you what is good for our- 
ſelves ; and have as much right to take or to leave. 
Mid. Burning and raging and murdering muſt have 
an end, ſooner or later, * or to-morrow : and we 
have gained beſides a brave noble commander. 

Meiſner. Have an end? Thou traitor || Why have 
we riſen in arms, but to trample upon our enemies, and 
to exalt ourſelves! Twas a flave, a vaſlal, that adviſed 
| you to ſuch an agreement. "Pye 
Cole, Come along, Wild. There is no uſe in rea- 


foning with him: he is as obſtinate and as _—_ as 
a beak. | [Exeunt Wild and Cole.] 

Meiſner. You may 80 !—you will find few friends 
to ſupport you. The ſcoundrels! Link, we let looſe 
our blood-hounds—we will away and burn Miltenberg 
to aſhes. If any diſpute ſhould ariſe from our havin 
broken their agreement, we'll knock thoſe who mate 
it, and thoſe who conſented to it, on the head. 

Link. By far the greateſt part of the forces are on 
our fide. Away! Away [Exeunt.] 


N HILL AND VALLEY, 

A Mill in the back ground. A Troop of Soldiers. ADEL- 
BERT of Falkenbelm comes out of. the/Mill, followed 
by FReEDERIC end a MESSENGER. a 


Fallenbelm. My horſe — Have you ſummoned the 
other Noblemen too? ; | 
Meſſenger 


no dor OF 


| Meſſenger. At leaſt ſeven detachments will join you 
in the wood behind Miltenberg. The peaſants' forces 
are ſtationed near that place. Meffengers are diſpatch- 

ed all round the land, and in a ſhort time the whole 
army of the Empire will be collected. You cannot 
fail to be victorious, for it is ſaid the enemy are very 
much divided among themſelves. 23 

Falkenbelm. So much the better — Frederic 

Frederic. My gracious Lord ? 

Falkenbelm. Fulfil it pun&tually ! (With great anx- 
zely and perturbation) I charge thee by all thou holdeft 
moſt ſacred !—Give her my letter.—She ſhall away 
from the court to my caſtle. Inftantly !—Dofſt thou 

mark . eee ee = thou wait to ſee her de- 

part, return immediately to acquaint me. 
Fraderic. It ſhall be — ou command. 
Fallenbelm. Tell her ſhe ſhall conſent !—(To tbe 
meſſengers) Lead on the neareſt way. 
We muſt go round. The ftreams are all 
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Meſſenger 
fwelled by the inceſſant heavy rains. [Exeunt} 
F — | N 


YARTHAUSEN. 


ELIZABETH, LERSEN. 


Lerſen. Be comforted, gracious lady 

Elzabeth. Ah Lerſen ! tears ſtood in his eyes as he 
took leave of me. It is cruel ! cruel ! 

Lerſen. He will ſoon return. 

Elizabeth. It is not his abſence that afflicts me. 
When he marched out to gain renown in honorable 
war, I was not fad ; my heart was not thus afflicted. 
Idwelt with delight on the moment in which I ſhould 
ſee him again; in which I ſhould thank God with 
rapture for his return in ſafety. But now! I fear, I 
dread our next meeting. 

Lerſen. So noble, ſo excellent a man, — «, 5 

| Elzabeth. 
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Elizabeth. Ah ! do not call him ſo; it only encreaſ- 
es my regret and my affliction, The wretches ! they 
threatened to murder him, and to lay his caſtle in aſh- * 
es, If ever he returns to me, I ſhall ſee him gloomy, 
melancholy !—his enemies will frame. treacherous ac- 
cuſations againſt him, and he will not be able to lay 
his hand on his heart, and ſay, © I am innocent 

Lerſen. He will, and can. | 

El:zabeth. He has broken his promiſe to the Empe- 
ror—Canſt thou deny it ? 

Lerſen. Ves; he was conſtrained ;. and when that 
is palpable, on what grounds can they condemn him ? 

lizabeth. Malice does not ſeek for grounds; it 
ſeizes on pretences. He has aſſociated himſelf with 
rebels, malefactors, and murderers ; he has taken the 
command of them. Oh! canſt thou contradict me? 
Lerſen Ceaſe to torment JUTE and me. Have 
they not ſacredly promiſed him, never again to be 
ilty of ſuch enormities as they committed at Weinſ- 
e Did J not hear them, half-repenting, ſay, that 
were it again to be done, it would never happen? 
Are not princes and noblemen under the greateſt obli- 
tions to him, who voluntarily aſſumes the command 
of ſuch a ſavage banditti, ſolely to curb their rage, and 
to reſtrain their licentiouſneſs; who ſeeks not to ag- 
grandize himſelf, to gratify any ſelfiſh paſſion, but 
merely to ſave the lives and poſſeſhons of their ſubjects, 
and their vaſſals ? | 

Elizabeth, Thou art a partial advocate.—If he ſhould 
be taken priſoner, and treated as a rebel ;—if his grey 
head—Lerſen--I ſhall loſe my ſenſes ! | 

Lerſen. Send ſleep to recruit her ftrength, bleſſed 
Father in Heaven ! if ry wiſdom vouchſafeſt not com- 
fort to compoſe her ſoul 

Elizabeth. George has promiſed to bring me intelli- 
gence.— But he will never be able to get away. They 
are worſe than priſoners; I know they are guarded. 
like enemies. t dear George | He would not ſtir 
from his maſter ' | Ss, 


Lerſen. My heart bled when he ſent me away Rog 
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him. Tf you had not needed my aſſiſtance; all the 
dangers of the moſt painful death ſhould never have ſe- 
ted me from him. 


Elizabeth. I know not where Sickingen is. If I 
could only diſpatch a meſſenger to Maria. | 

Lerſen. Wiite; I will take care your letters ſhall 
reach her. | | 


— . —— — 
NEAR A VILLAGE. 


GorTz. GEORGE. 


Gortz, To horſe ! to horſe ! George; I ſee Milten- 
berg burning. Wretches | Incendiaries | Is it- thus 
they hold their word? Gallop over to them George 
tell them I renounce them for ever; they may make 
A ſy their captain. Away! away! Haſten for 
Goes Are. [Exit George] I would I were a thouſand 
miles from hence, and tho' I lay at the bottom of the 
deepeſt dungeon in Turkey! If I could only free my- 
ſelf from them with honor! I contradit them con- 
yy 155 tell 2 bittereſt ly: 5 all in the 
hope, that w of my authori ey will at len 
be willing to — 2 —4 from e * 


Enter à Stranger. 


Stranger. God keep you, my Lord! 
Gortz. God reward you, friend ! your name ? | 
Stranger. That has nothing to do with my buſineſs. 
I come to tell you that your life's in danger, The 
leaders are weary of your remonſtrances and reproaches, 
and have determined to _— you. + Diſguiſe your 
opinions; or ſeek your ſafety in flight. And God 
conduct you | (Exi}] 
Gortz. (Alone) And is it thus thy life is to end 
Gortz! Art thou thus to loſe it? 10 be it then ! my 
death will at left be the firongeſt teſtimony to = 
: Worid, 
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world, that I had nothing in common with theſe blood- 
hounds. ' + «ir | | 
a Several Peaſants enter. 
1/7 Peaſant. My Lord! my Lord! they are defeated! 
they are taken priſoners |! | 
rtz. Who? 4 
2d Peaſant. Why, thoſe who ſet fire to Miltenberg. 
A party of the Imperialiſts ruſhed upon them from be- 
hind the hill, and ſcarce one of them has eſ k | 
Gortz. They have met their reward !—(With ſudden 
and agonizing recollection) Oh George! George | He 
was among thoſe wretches—My George | my George 


Enter Meiſner, Link, Cole and Peaſants, &c, 

Link. Away! my Lord! Away! This is no time 
for loitering. The enemy, in great force is cloſe upon 
our heels. | | 

Gorz. (With great dignity) Who ſet fire to Milten- 
tenberg ? 
. If you ſtand there making difficulties, you 
ſhall ſoon find we will treat you with very little cere- 
mony. | 

Link. You had better be taking care of our lives and 
your own. | 

Gortz. (To Meiſner) Doſt thou threaten me, wretch ! 
Doſt thou imagine I ſhall tremble becauſe thy gar- 
ments are dyed in the Count of Helfenſtine's blood? | 

Meiſner. Berlingen 

Gortz. Dar'ſt thou repeat my name, .and ſhall not 
my children bluſh that thy tongue ſhould have polluted 
it! 5 | : 
Meiſner. Thy name ! weak vaſlal, coward! ſlave! 
(Gortz ſtrikes bim to the earth. The reſt interfere) 
Cole. Are you mad? The enemy 1s pouring upon 
pl from all fides, and you ſtand quarelling with each 
other. | 
' Link. (The Imperjaliſls ruſh in) Away | away 
(Tumult and fight) «voi ; (Exeunt) 


| | Adelbert: 


: 
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Adelbert of Fallenbelm ruſbes in followed by bis Soldiers. 
Fullenbelm. Purſue them —— them! They fly ! 
they fly! Lat neither the night nor the ſtorm prevent 

ou. ſ have certain intelligence that Gortz is among; 


em. Exert every nerve to ſecure him. They ſa 
he is dangerouſly wounded. Exeunt Soldier 
 Falkenhelm. (Alone) And when I have thee !\— 
Shall T not yet ſhew mercy, if ſecretly and in priſon the: 
mortal ſentence be executed? So ſhall he periſh from 
the memory of men; and thou! oppreffed overcharged 
heart, once more beat freely |. [Exif} 


MIDNIGHT, A DREARY FOREST—STORM, 
ENCAMPMENT of the Grrsizs. 
An old. Woman (one of e ſitting over a fire of 
icks. 


Woman. Patch up that hole in the roof, daughter ! 
the hail beats in heavily through it. 
. A Ehbild coming in. 
"Child. See I've caught a hamſter, mother! and 
there! there are two field- mice. 
Mother. We will roaſt them for thy ſupper ; and thou 
malt have a cap of the fur: Why, thou bleed'| ? 
Child. Tis _ OO 00 ber . Ry” 
_ Mother. Fetch plenty o wood, e fire 
burn brightly by the 2. Fo Bras comes home : hel. 
be wet to the ſkin. 
Enter ſeveral Gypfies with Children at their back. 
Mother.. (To the firſt) Well, what haſt thou brought 
home with thee ? | 
I Gyp/y.. Little enough. The whole country is up- 
in arms: one's life is not ſafe a moment among them. 
Two towns are burning yonder bonfire-bright. 
Mother. Oh! that is the red light then, that ſhines 
fo bright below the ſword. I've been looking at it a 


long; 


: 
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long time. One is grown quite uſed to that fiery fign 


in the heavens now. 


Enter the Captain, Wolf, Schricks and other Gp 


Captain. Did you hear the Wild-Huntſman ? 
45 Woman. He paſſed over us like a whirlwind. 
tain, How the hounds yelled ! wau! wau! 
olf. And the whips cracked! 
Sebricks. And the huntſmen hallooed ! Holla! ho! 
* 45 The devil has let his Whole pack looſe to- 
night 
\ Cop tain, We have been fiſhing in troubled waters : 
ts themſelves are turned robbers, and it would 
indeed, if we might not be permitted to 


ern 

2d Woman. What haſt thou got, Wolf? 

Wolf. Why there! a leveret and heath-cock: they'll. 
make a famous ſupper for us: and a bundle of — 
and two pot-ladles, and a bridle. 

Schricks, And I've * a woollen coverlid, and a pair 
of boots, and a tinder-box and matches. 

: 1 It is all as wet as dung: give it me here: 

G. Hark ! a horſe | Go, fee who comes. 


Enter Gortz, on horſeback. 


Gortz. Oh God, be thanked! yonder is a fire: 
theſe are gypſies. My wounds bleed to death: my 
enemies purſue me: Holy God | thou endeſt — 
with me! _ 

Captain. Is it in peace that thou comeſt ? . 

Gortz, I entreat aſſiſtance from you . . . . Tam faint 
to death with loſs of blood... . Help me to diſmount. 

Captain. Help him from his horſe. A noble man in 
perſon and in words. (They aſſiſt bim to diſmount ; and 

7 bum.) 

Wy (Whiſpering) It is Gortz of Berlin 
ou are welcome, —All we role is at 


* * — 
Gortz, I thank you. 


L2 Cuptain. 
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{ tuin. Como into m tent. Brune, Gerte bs 
portel by Walf and Sr. e 


— — — 


INSIDE OF THE cArTAIx's TENT. 


CapTaln, Worr, GorTz, laying on a lind of couch, 


Captain. (To Wolf) Call thy mother. Tell her to 
bring bandages, roots to ſtaunch the blood. (Gortz 
takes off bis armour, the Captain aſſiſts bim.) 

Captam, (Offering him-cloaths) Here is my beſt ſuit 


for you. 
Gertz. May God reward you! 


(The old cuoman comes in, and dreſſes,and binds his wounds) 
Captain. I am heartily glad to be of ſervice to you. 
. Gortz. Do you know me? | 
Captain. Who does not know you ?—Gortz! our 
life's blood ſhould be ſacrificed in thy ſervice | 
* Enter Sbricts. | 


Shricks. A troop of horſe are ing through the 
wood: they are Imperialiſts. OS | 85 

Captain. Your enemies —but they ſhall never reach 
you. Away | Schricks—rouſe up our we know 
every turning and winding of the wopd better than 
they can do; and we will ſteal upon them, and cut 
them down, before they are aware that we are near 
them. 27801 [Exeunt.] 
+ Gortz. (Alone) Oh Emperor! — My Sovereign 


| Robbers protect thy children! (A heavy firing heard) 
_ Theſe wild rough fellows !—they are yet ſtaunch and 


(Woman entering.) | 
£ Woman, Fly! Save yourſelf; the enemy is victo- 
ous. | | 
Gortz. Where's my horſe ? 
| Woman, Hard by, 
6 Goritz. 
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bis arms) For be — ok neg 


It is not yet ſo weak — (Ruſbes out) / 
Woman. He flies to join our part!) 


(Dreadful firing heard, which appears every moment ts 


approach nearer,) _ 5 
Wolf. (Ruſhing in almoſt breathleſs) Away! Away 
All's A ble _— Lied Gora — 


¶ brieting of women : tumult—fight,) 


ADELAIDE'S BED-CHAMBER. 


Adelaide, (With a letter) Either he or II—Raſh 
fool! doſt thou dare to threaten me? Thy ruin ſhall 
avenge me. Who is ſtealing with ſuch timid ſeps 
through the gallery ? (Some one knocks) Who is there? 

Frederic, (ſoftly without.) 
Frederic. Open the door to me, deareſt lady. | 
Adelaide. Frederic ?—He well deſerves I ſhould ad- 
mit him. (She opens the door.) | 
Frederic. (Falling upon ber neck) Dear adorable lady! 
Adelaide. Raſh boy | If any one ſhould have heard 


you now ? _ | 
Frederic, Oh no! The whole caſtle is buried in 


ſleep. . 
Tialaide. What brings you here? | 
Frederic. I cannot reſt. The threats of my Lord; 
your danger, my paſſion for you— 
Adelaide. (hterrupting) Did he appear greatly in- 
cenſed when you took leave of him? 
Frederic. More agitated than I had ever ſeen him. 
« She ſhall away to my caſtle,” ſaid he, © the fhall 
conſent to it.“ Lb 
Adelaide, And ſhall I obey his haughty commands? 
Frederzs, I know not; gracious lady— — 


Adelaide. 


— ——c - — 
— — — DT — . 
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Adelaide. Inconfiderate, credulous boy! thou can'ſt 
not fathom the depths of bis deſigns. He has long 


ſought to deprive me of my liberty, but in this place, 
bo convinced I am ſafe from by He will 
force me to his caſtle, and there, his power may treat 
me, juſt as his hatred ſhall ſuggeſt. - 

Frederic. He ſhall not !— 1 

Adelaide. Wilt thou prevent it ? 
Fraderic. He ſhall not ei 
Adelaide. I ſee before - hand the whole extent of my 
miſery. He will tear me by force from his caſtle to 
entomb me for ever in a cloiſter, 

Frederic. Death and hell !— 

Adelaide. Wilt thou ſave me, my Frederic ? 

Frederic, Rather would I— 

Adelaide. (weeping on bis neck) Frederic ! I con- 
Jure thee—Oh ' ſave me !—Save thyſelf !— 
Frederic. He ſhall to the earth I will ſet my foot 
upon his neck. — | 
Adelaide. Reftrain thy rage. It is not with ſuch 

weapons we muſt oppoſe him. Thou ſhalt bear him a 
letter full of obedience and ſubmiffion—And this li- 


c Doſt thou ſhudder ?---Pour it into 
n 


Frederic. Give it me !—you ſhall be free 
Adelaide. Free. — Then ſhalt thou no longer ſteal 
trembling to meet me; and I no longer anxiouſly ex- 
—— we off, Frederic! ſee! the morning 


— — . —— — 
HEILBRONN, BEFORE THE TOWER. 
ELIZABETH, LERSEN,. 
Lerſen. God bas compaſſion upon your ſufferings, 
gracious lady, Maria is arrived to comtort you. 


Elizabeth. God be thanked !—Lerſen, we are ſunk 
| into 
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into the hs of miſery: the worſt my fears 
ſaged 1 vos, falle Taken priſoner ＋ — 
thrown like a malefactor into the deepeſt dungeon 
| Lerſen. I know it all. nav 1 
Elivabetb. Thou doſt not know! thou canſt not 
even imagine The miſery is too to be conceived. 
Oh! if thou wert to ſee him His reverend is 
wounds the ſlow fever that conſumes him—and worſe 
than all, the dark and ſettled grief that preys upon his 
foul, to think his noble career ſhould thus unworthily 
finiſh—his honourable life thus ignominiouſty end !— © 
Lerſen. And to add to our misfortunes, that Falken- 
helm ſhould be his judge. | 
Elizabeth. Falkenhelm ? 
Lerſen. The rebels have been treated with unex- 
2 ſeverity. Meiſner was burnt alive: and hun- 
of others, racked, impaled, beheaded, tortured. 
The country round looks like a butcher's ſhambles. 
Elizabeth. Falkenhelm his judge — Oh God! a ray 
of hope breaks upon me. I will ſend Maria to him 
he cannot—Oh! he cannot ſure refuſe her—he had ever 
a merciful heart ;—and when he ſees her whom he 
once ſo loved—her, whom he himſelf has rendered ſo 
Lerſen. Still at the inn. | 
Eliaabetb. Oh! lead me to her. She ſhall imme» 
diately away. |  _[Ereunt) 


— — — 


FALKENHELM'S CASTLE. 


ADRELBERT of Falkenhelm. (Riſing from a couch.) 


I am fo faint—ſo weak my bones are hollow—this 
burning fever has conſumed their very marrow. No reſt 
or peace can I taſte night or day: horrible dreams tor- 
ment my broken ſlumbers. Methought la night 1 
met Gortz in a foreſt : he drew his ſword, and chal- 
lenged me to combat: I laid my hand on — 
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but my palſied arm refuſed its office: he returned his 
weapon to its ſheath ; ſmiled contemptuouſly upon me, 
and-paſſed on. He is a priſoner—and I tremble before 
him Wretch ! thy voice could adjudge him to 
death, and thou ſhuddereft like a criminal, his 
fleeting ſhadow in a dream !——And ſhall he die ?— 
Gortz'!—Gortz !—We mortals direct not ourſelves :— 
demons are allowed an aſcendency over us, and they 
fulfil their horrible pleaſures upon us to our deſtruction. 
(Seating himſelf.) Faint! and yet fainter !\——How 
came my nails ſo blue ?—A cold, cold, conſuming per- 
ſpiration palſies _— limb.—Every _ ſwims beter 
my fight. Could I but ſleep. — Ah! 


Enter Maria. 


Father of mercies | Let me reſt! Let me reſt That 
form alone was wanting to my torments,—She expires ! 
Maria expires | and her departing ſpirit before 
me !—Leave me? Oh! leave blefled ſoul —I was be- 
fore ſufficiently tortured. (Hiding bis face.) 

Maria. (Throwing back the hight veil which ſhaded 
ber face) Falkenhelm! it is no ſpirit ; I am Maria. 

Falkenbelm. (Without looking on ber) It is her voice 

Maria. I come to ſupplicate my brother's life from 
thee. He is innocent, 6 Falkenhelm ! he is innocent, 
'bowever culpable he may appear. 

- Fal:enhelm. Peace | Peace, Maria! Angel of heaven, 
heap not the tortures of hell upon my ſoul. Speak no 
more 

Maria. And ſhall my brother die? Falkenhelm 
it is horrible, horrible ! that I need ſay to thee he is 
innocent ; that I muſt ſupplicate, muſt kneel to thee 
to ſave thee from the blackeſt, the fouleſt of all mur- 
ders. The very depths of thy ſoul are poſſeſt by infer- 
nal ſpirits. Can this be Adelbert ? | 

Faltenbelm. Thou ſee'ſt the conſuming breath of 
death has breathed upon me : my firength finks down 
into the grave. I was expiring in miſery, and thou art 
come to plunge me into deſpair. If I could ſpeak, thy 

roudeſt hate would melt into pity and forgiveneſs. 

Mari! Oh Maria Maris. 
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Maria. Falkenhelm, my brother languiſhes in pri- 
fon; conſumed by age, by fickneſs, by his wounds.— 
And if thou wert capable of bringing his ey head— 
(Turning from him with indeſcribable anguiſh) Falken- 
helm ! we thould deſpair ! | 


(Falkenhelm rings the bell. 


(Frederic enters in extreme azitation and emotion.) 


Frederic. My gracious Lord ! 
Falkenhelm. papers there, Frederic. 


(Frederic brings them.) 


Falkenhbelm. (Tearing open a packet; and ſhewing Ma- 
ria a paper) There is your brother's death-warrant ! 

Maria. Oh God of heaven 

Falkenbelm. (Tearing it) And thus I deſtroy it! He 
lives. But can I again raiſe the fabric I have levelled 
with the duſt ? —weep not thus, my Frederic ! Dear 
boy ! my miſery goes to his very heart. 
(Frederic throws himſelf at his feet, and embraces his knees) 

Maria. (Aſide) The hand of death is on him. My 
heart is torn with anguiſh at the fight of his ſufferings. 
How did I love him once! The firſt affections of my 
heart were his, and now I am again near him, every 
ſentiment of tenderneſs revives. 

Fultenbelm Ariſe, dear Frederic! and dry thy tears, 

I may yet recover. Hope forſakes not the living. 

Frederic. There is no hope—you muſt die 

Faltenbelm. I muſt ? . 

Frederic. (Springing up and almoſt franticly) Poiſon- 
ed | poiſoned! b — Wife — * out) 

Fultenbeln. Follow him, Maria ! he is frantic with 
deſpair. Exit 2 

Fal kenbelm. Poiſon from my wife !—Horror, horror 
I feel it in every vein. Torture and death.— 

Maria. (Sbrieting within) Help! help! 
Faltenbelm. (Attempting to riſe and unable) Good 
God ! is even this refuſed me ? 

Maria. (Entering) He is gone! he is loſt for ever. 
He ruſhed with the ſwiftneſs of the wind to the balcony 


M window, 


—— 
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window, and plunged like lightning into the waves be- 


low. :: ; 
Faltenhelm. He is at peace | Thy brother is out of 
danger: the reſt of the Judges, and Seckendorf in par- 
ticular, are his friends. Farewell for ever, Maria ! 
Leave me. | 
Maria. I will remain with thee, thou poor forſaken 
one 3 
Falkenhelm. Wretched and forſaken indeed Thou 
art a fearful avenger, Oh God !|!—My wife 
Maria. Renounce ſuch thoughts; and turn thy heart 
to mercy : calm thy troubled ſpirit, Oh Adelbert 
Falkenhelm. Go | ſweet foul Leave me to my mi- 
ſery.— Terrible! Even thy preſence, Maria, thy laſt 
conſolations, are torture! 
Maria. (Aſide) Strengthen me, Oh God! My 
ſpirit ſinks into the duſt with his. | 
. Falkenhbelm. Horror! horror! poiſoned by my wife 
My Frederic ſeduced by this fiend! Now is ſhe wait- 
ing, trembling with impatience the arrival of the meſ- 
ſenger who 1s to bring her the joyful intelligence; who 
is to whiſper to her © He is dead.” —And thou, Maria 
wherefore didft thou come, to arouſe every fleeping re- 
membrance of my fins | Leave me, oh leave me ! that I 


may die. 
| 3 Let me remain with thee. Thou art alone. 
Imagine me thy nurſe. Forget all! May God forgive 
thee all, as I forgive thee |; | 
Falkenhelm. Thou ſpirit of peace and mercy, pray for 
me! Pray for me! My heart is cloſed. 
Maria. Be comforted! He will have mercy on 
thee. Thou art faint. | 
Falkenhelm. I am dying—dying, and yet cannot ex- 
pire : and in this fearful ſtrife between life and death, 
are all the tortures of hell. | 
Maria. Mercy | Have mercy, oh God | upon him. 
Let one beam of thy love viſit his deſpairing heart, that 
may expand it to peace and to comfort, and diffuſe hope 
heavenly hope over his fainting ſoul ! | 


MIDNIGHT 
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MIDNIGHT, 


Inſide of a ruined Chapel 


(The florm is ſtill beard raging without, and ſweeping at 
intervals - the long wie” of the TRA Partial 
and tranſient gleams of moon-light ſerve to diſcover the 
diſmantled windows, the mouldermg monuments, and 
the inſicnia of knighthood, fawords, Foo — and eſcutche- 
ons, which are diſplayed againſt the walls. In the back 
ground is an altar ſinking in ruins. Broken pillars, and 
fragments 75 images lie ſcattered around. The ruins are 
in many places overgrown with wy, moſs, and weeds. 
Near the altar are two rows of ſeats. Upon the altar 
lie a dagger and a cord.) | 


(The Members of the ſecret Tribunal diſguiſed in black 
robes, are ſeated on either fade the Altar, The 
Free-oraf, who is Preſident, behind it.) 


Preſident. Members of that awful Tribunal, which 
emulates heaven in ſecreſy, and in impartiality ; Ye, 
who have ſworn by the ſacred cord and dagger, like the 
Eternal to adjudge in darkneſs, hike the Eternal to pu- 
niſh in concealment If your hearts are free from miſ- 
deeds, your hands pure from innocent blood, lift high 
the avenging arm in judgment againſt the guilty, call 
down vengeance ! vengeance upon them! | 

All. Vengeance! vengeance ! 

Preſident. (To the Aſſeſſor) Open the court. 

Aſſeſſor. (Rijong) emand accuſations againſt the 

ilty. Let him whoſe heart reproaches him with no 
crime, whoſe hand no innocent blood has ever polluted; 
let him ſwear by the ſacred cord and dagger; by the 
ſacred cord and dagger let him accuſe! 

1/7 Member. (Riſing and advancing) My heart is 

ure from miſdeeds ; my hands from innocent blood. 
ay heaven forgive me every evil thought, and deny. 
the power of executing it I raiſe my hand in judgment 


againſt the guilty. I accuſe | I accuſe! 
15 a M 2 Prefiden! 
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Preſident. Whom doſt thou accuſe ? 
I Member. (He uncovers his bead, and advancing 
toward the altar, lays his hand upon the dagger) T ac- 
cuſe by the dagger and the cord, Adelaide of Falken- 
an She has committed adultery—ſhe has ſeduced 

to murder her huſband. e has jud 
ed himſelf. Her huſband is nu Ne 
Prefident. Wilt thou ſwear by the God of truth that 
thy accuſation is true ? 
% Member. I ſwear! (He kiſſes the erofs which 
forms the handle of the dagger) | 
Prefident. Doſt thou pledge thyſelf to ſuffer the 
1 of murder and adultery ſhould it prove 
e ? | 
Member. I pledge myſelf. . 
Preſident. Your voices! (They all give him their 
votes ſecretly.) | 
1// Member. Judge of the ſecret tribunal, pronounce 
ſentence on Adelaide of Falkenhelm, convicted of adul- 
ter; and of murder. 
reſident (Rijing) Let her die! Let her die a 
lingering double death With the cord and the dagger 
let her expiate her double, double crime ! Raiſe high 
our hands to heaven; and call down vengeance on her. 
Ven ce ! yengeance ! in the hands of the avenger. 
* Vengeance! yengeance! vengeance! | 
Pręſident. Avenger | pe come forth 
(2d Member riſes and advances to the Altar.) 
Prefident. Receive here the ſacred cord and the 
Hager, to exterminate her from the face of the earth ! 
Wherever thou ſhalt find her, down with her to the 
duſt !—Judges ! who condemn in ſecret, and like God 
avenge in concealment, keep your hearts from crimes, 
Your hands from innocent blood 


AN 
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AN INN. 
MARIA, LERSEN. 
Maria. The horſes are ſufficiently reſted + Lerſen, 


we will away. | 

Lerſen. You had better wait 'till morning, the 
night is ſo tempeſtuous. 

Maria. Lerſen, I can taſte no reſt *till J have ſeen 
my brother. Let us away. The weather clears up a- 
pace ; we may expect a fine morning. 

Lerſen. It ſhall be as you with. 


HEILBRONN. GORTZ'S PRISON, 


GoRrTz, ELIZABETH. 


Elizabeth. I entreat thee, deareſt huſband, ſpeak 
to me! thy filence diſtreſſes me; I know it preys up- 
on thine own heart. Come, let me fee after thy 
wounds : they get better every day. In this gloom 
6-7 melancholy, I no Sn diſcover my bub. 

and. | 

Gortz. Doſt thou ſeek Gortz ? He is long gone for 
ever. They have bereft me of all that I moſt valued; 
my ſword, my liberty, my eſtates, and my good name; 
as to my head—what can they do with that? — Have 
8 heard any thing of George? Have you ſent Lerſen 
inquire after him ? 

Elzabeth. Yes, my beſt-beloved, —Rouze yourſelf: 
you know not what favorable changes may yet 3 
Cortz. He whom God has ſtruck to the earth, ſhall 
never raiſe himſelf again. I know beſt the weight that 
"——_— me, Adverſity, I have before been accuſtom- 
ed to, and now, it is not Falkenhelm alone, nor the 
peaſants alone—nor the death of the Emperor—nor my 
wounds ;—but it is all combined. My hour is come. 
I had hoped to have died as I have lived—but bis will 
be done ! 

Elizabeth, Wilt thou not take ſome refreſhment ! 

Gortz. No, my love. See how bright the fun ſhines 
without there. 

Elizabeth, Tis a beautiful ſpring day. 


Gortz, Dear wife! if thou couldf prevail upon the 
jailor, 
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jailor, to allow me to go into his little garden, for half 
an hour, that I might enjoy the bright ſun, the clear 
heavens, and the pure air— 


Ekzabeth. I will fly to requeſt it of him. I am 
ſure he will not refuſe. 


— ... §————; 
THE GARDEN OF THE PRISON, 


MARIA, LERSEN. 


Maria. Go in, and ſee how he is. [Exit . 
Elizabeth. (Enters ſpeaking to the jailor May G 
reward you for your love and indulgence to my Lord.— 

Ah Maria ! What doſt thou bring? | | 
Maria. My brother's ſafety.—But my heart is torn 
with anguiſh. Falkenhelm is dead ;—poiſoned by his 
wite. My huſband is in danger. The Princes are too 
werful for him; they ſay he is blockaded and beſieged. 
Elizabeth. Do not believe the report—do not men- 
tion it to Gortz. | 
Maria. How is it with him? 
Elisabeth. The hand of God lies heavy upon him. 
T feared he never would have ſurvived thy return, 
And George 1s dead. 


Maria. George, the precious boy ! 
Elzabeth. en thoſe wretches ſet fire to Milten- 


berg, his maſter diſpatched him to reſtrain their fury. 
A troop of the Imperialiſts ſurpriſed and fell upon them. 
George! had they all died in the ſame cauſe as thee, 
with pure, with bleſſed conſciences, they might have 
met their God! many, mikey periſhed there ; and 
George among them. He died a ſoldier's death. 


Maria. Does Gortz know eit? 
Elizabeth. We conceal it from him. He aſks me 


ten times a day if I have heard of him ; and ſends me 
. continually to enquire after him. I fear to give his 


heart this laſt death-wound. 
3 Maria. 


w- 
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Maria, Father in heaven]! what are the hopes of 
Enter Gortæ, Lerſen, the Jailor. 


Gortz, Almighty God! how calm and peaceful is it 
under thy heavens | How free! The trees put forth 
their buds, and hope ſprings anew in every heart— 
Farewell my love—my branches are cut off—my ſtrength 
ſinks down into the grave. 

Eliaabetb. Shall I ſend Lerſen for thy ſon from the 
monaſtery ; that thou mayeſt once more ſee him, and 
bleſs him ? . 

Gortz. No! leave him ; he is better than I am : he 
needs not my bleſſing.-On our marriage-day, Eliza- 
beth ! I little imagined my life would have ended thus. 
My old father bleſſed us ; and prayed that a progeny 
of noble brave ſons might ſucceed us. Thou not 
heard him, Oh God! I am the laſt of my race.— 
Lerſen, the fight of thee rejoices me more in the hour 
of death than amid the rage of battle. There, my 
ſpirit led thine ;—now it leans on thee for ſupport, for 
comfort. Ah! could I but ſee George once more ! 
once more catch animation from his 3 fix 


your eyes on the earth and weep? — He 1s dead ! my 


George is dead !—Expire then, Gortz! Thou haſt ſur- 
vived thyſelf; ſurvived the noblet—How did he 
die ?—Ah heaven! was he taken among thoſe wretches? 
did he ſuffer as a rebel ? 


Elizabeth. No! he periſhed in the ſlaughter at Mil- 


tenberg : he fought like a lion for his liberty. 


Gortz. God be praiſed He was the beſt youth un- 


der the ſun; and the braveſt. Now let my ſoul de- 
rt! Poor wife! I leave thee in a ruined world. 
rſen, do not forſake her. —Shut your hearts as care- 


fully as your doors. The times of diſſimulation are ar- 


rived, and Liberty muſt bow the neck before it. The 
wicked ſhall govern with guile, and the upright ſhall 
fall into their nets. Maria! Heaven reſtore thy huſ- 


band to thee! May he never fall ſo deep, as he has 


aſcended 
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aſcended high !—Selbitz-is dead and the 
ror—and my George !—Give. me a draught of 
.. . . . Heavenly air... . . LiBERTY! Oh LineRTyY ! 

Elizabeth. (Kneeling: beſide bim, and -with ibe moſt 
fied” enthuftaſm) .. Aſcend ! Aſcend great ſpirit !— 
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